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A VOYAGE TO PAGANY 
(Extracts) “ 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


A NEW PLACE TO MEET 


The classes at the University were fascinating, fascina- 
ting. Erdheim especially continued to absorb Dev’s 
interest and attention. His studies were all of children. 
Pitiful and patient, he saw and analytically dissected 
these sad bits of humanity in all stages of illness, reco- 
ery and dissolution. Meanwhile he looked into street 
windows ; the bookshops interested him marvellously. 
Das Buch des Kissens — with poorly drawn figures on the 
cover. Jenseits des Lust Princips anda list of Freud’s 
pamphlets, an amazing list, and all perhaps soon to be 
refuted, he said to himself uninterestedly. 

He wandered much — and alone. 

But at last in his walks up and down he began to 
realize what he was looking for. It was a coffee house, 
of the right class, secluded, warm and light — not filled 
with cigarette smoking mobs, not like the Europzische 
Hof, or any of the ones he had so far visited but — one 


(1) These extracts will be omitted from the published version of Mr, 
Williams’ forthcoming novel. 
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where he could sit and talk with Miss Black as he wanted | 
to. ‘ 
And such a one he found, not far from the flower — 
market on the N. Strasse in a triangular court back 
of the Scotch Gymnasium. It was not late enough in — 
the season for them to have the tables in the open air, 
the space was there and the chairs upside down were 
more or less in place but the business of the cafe was 
conducted in a kind of pastry shop to the south. When 
he found this place he rested, went to writing his notes 
again. 

Sauna were singing on the window sill when he 
awoke one morning after a restless, dreaming night 
thinking of money and poetry, and wishing for he knew 
not what. He looked out of the window and saw a hawk 
flying over the city. He was restless though it was but 
six, and unable to stay in bed, This was the day on which 
they had planned to take a trip into the country. His — 
mouth was dry, he felt weary without reason, 

She was at the tram station waiting. 

It was early in the year, few were out but the day was 
exquisite. At the end of the tram line they began to — 
climb the worn paths at once, noting with mounting 
spirits the advancing season. Hepaticas! Violets! as 
if it had been a novel creation — with petals made after 
an original design of their mood — growing brighter — 
with the day. They grew hot with the ascent, delightedly 
treading the grass again, with its springy resilience, 

Hardly a thought passed through their minds. They 
were all among the flowers that day for no sooner had 
they reached the summit of the first ascent — overlook- 
ing the city from the north than they ran into a pro- 
fusion of flowers such as Dev had not expected here, 

Oh look at those violets, and she ran off to lie flat on — 
her belly fondling the thick white clusters beside a thi- 
cket and under it. 

You could not walk for violets white and blue on the 
bright grass under the chestnut trees. Children were 
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about plucking and flinging down the flowers. The two 
went farther, Grace insisting on gathering a fist full 
of the blossoms to take back to the city. 

_ Dev took several photographs of her and she of him, 
then they went up into the woods — quite alone and 
away from the rest where the ground under the beech 
trees was starred on every side with pale lilac hepaticas, 
thick, thick up the steep banks — millions and millions 
of flowerlets, in the midst of impassable thickets, edging 
the paths or rolling up the clear spaces under the trees — 

In America the hepatica is a shy flower. But look at ee 
this — What can be the meaning of sucha difference — AY 
But Grace did not — Bc 
Yellow cuckoo flowers and purple bethany —A strain- *; 
ed day for Dev full of foreboding in which he had seen 
Grace as a disembodied spirit flying before him while 
he had gone alone walking through flowers — alone — 
_ They were home by one p. m. where she left him, After 
an hour Dev met her again when they walked round the 
Ring — a beautiful day to his new coffee house. 

She liked it. The coffee was excellent, They felt deli- 
ciously tired of limb. 

_ It was now that Evans definitely acknowledged to 
himself that Grace might do as she pleased with him. 
When he looked at her now his glance came definitely 
to a point for the first time in the center of her eye. 
For a moment she looked down smiling. When she looked 
up again, he was not certain. At least, she had not rebuf- 
fed him. 

_ (She has money to live, secure money — but that is 
all). 
There she told him that her Mother was partly French 
and partly Indian, a Canadian who had come to live 
in Maine, on the upper Kennebec. 

Here they would meet afternoons after his work in 
the hospital. She would tell him of the music, plan their 
concerts, sip their coffee and cream, read, talk of Vienna, 
of the frowsy, at-home-looking people about them, 
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watch for the papers and magazines and so grew te 
know each other, and to be indispensible one to th 
other until the acquaintanceship seemed to be settling 
down into a still pool of talk — one thing only contin- 
uing to strike a flame whenever mention would be 
made of it: America — and all that word so differently 
signified for them. . . } 

From now on they saw each other more and more, 
music together and a habit of meeting at the cafe at 
about four or five and sitting for long talks about Ame- 
rica and — their lives. They went to concerts. Piccaver. 
Schelling. Bruckner Symphony. : 

But Grace relaxed in this mood. She grew careless 
and sweet in Dev’s devoted attendance upon her moods, 
She relaxed, a bitterness which had become habitua 
with her and which she no longer thought of as anything 
but the grey walls of life itself melted in his subtle su 
of endless devices for living, in through every crevice of 
uncertainty prying apart the stones like a lawyer’s 
tongue between the sentences of the law — till she felt 
in these days, in this hot baker’s room, actually happy. 
She would run there as fast as he. They waited for each 
other one as eagerly as the other. Grace was changed 
and Dev sensing that here was a rich ground, a profound 
rootage, had strange thoughts come into his head, they 
were like children playing around the back steps — 

Here she told him again of her mother’s illness. 

A deformity of the legs and hands — those lovel 
hands shrunken, twisted — Arthritis — you doctors 
don’t seem to be able to do anything for it. 

Of Father, he’s breaking his heart over me — perhaps 
— I guess not. 4 

But I can’t stand him — that is all — smart as he is - 

I have what I need separately. ‘4 

Here they stumbled on the Querschnitt in which 
he read of the Spanische Reilschule. He mentioned to 
Grace that they must get admissions. Strange to say, 
she had heard of it but with no great interest. They 
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ured tickets for the Meistersinger the following 


But if they would talk of America — instantly the 
new quietness would disappear and she was stirred 
(0 a viciousness which Dev would sometimes incite 
with malicious amusement — 

But she was too quick for him. It’s not America. ie 
What do I care for that ? It’s life itself. How tempting % 
it is to men to be spiritualists — as if more life could 
solve anything when life itself — any kind, anywhere — 
“ that scintillating inheritance which we share with the 
animals, the insects and the plants ’’.. What is Europe, 
a little more tolerable — that is all. 

_ There is not another country on the face of the earth 
whose best spirits have run from it as do its artists 
from the United States. 

_ And so they talked — they went to the museum toge- 
her, to Grafin Maritza — ete. 

_ One day, after a long week in which Dev had grown 
more and more silent, amazed at his distress — not 
daring to say what he was thinking — he had made up 
his mind definitely to ask Grace to be his wife — But 
the nearer he came to speaking of it the more panic 
Seized him, and the more he desired her, to be his wife 
and to go back with him, back to — 


REITSCHULE 


Sunday : the day of the Spanische Reitschule, four 
lays before he would be leaving and Grace had not 
yet permitted him to speak his mind to her concerning 
marriage. A. weak idiot he called himself from time to 
ime. She must. It was uncomfortably cold this day 
ith wind and a little dash of rain now and then darke- 
ing the streets. 

He went to her friend’s to fetch her. At 11 a. m. they 
ere taking their places in the gallery at the south end 
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of the late Imperial Riding Academy, the famous Spa- 
nische Reitschule, among the other guests, leaning for- 
ward over the broad railing above the tanbark arena 
to witness this most aristocratic spectacle of horses, one 
of the chiefest pieces of living beauty left in the world, 
the exercising of the Imperial Arabs, trained in the 
Spanish manner, for which even “* the Museum 
granted funds sufficient to maintain it. 
As the fanfare of horns sounded outside and as with 
the swinging back of the doors directly under them the 
eager Arabs bounded forward four abreast down the 
center of the tanbark, tears of happiness sprang into” 
the eyes of the two beauty-starved Americans. They 
clutched each other’s hands like little children, holding 
their breaths with admiration, knowing that here was 
the thing, the great impossible perfection of the world, 
without let or hindrance, “‘ without fault, ’’ without sin 
that had drawn them together, the one reason for their 
love, a parade of horses by grace of the Arabs — in- 
ventors of mathematics and trained in the Spanish 
mode. 4 
Grace’s fingers were dug deep into the back of Dev’s 
left hand so generously did she squeeze him. All they 
could say was, Look, Oh look. a 
At the first glance Evans realized the gross subver- 
sion of the circus to a cruder taste, lovely as he had al- 
ways thought it, the crowd, bred of vulgarity ; the bla 
tant clap trap ; the untruth of it to the finest traits of the 
animals. ; 
All the first horses were white, abreast they marched 
forward and abreast faced the Imperial box, saluting 
the Emperor — in memory — then, to a fanfare of 
trumpets, the riding began. First, they went through 
their paces gently, composedly, each animal an indivi- 
dual, each distinguished in the perfection of neck and 
fetlock. 
Neither of the lovers was a rider. It was not neces- 
sary in them for a rapt appreciation of the scene 
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The grooms in hunting dress, blue and buff, carried 
frail natural birch twigs which they brushed from time 
to time against the beasts’ sides. Right and left went 
the horses, walk, trot, canter, gallop ; gracefully, re- 
strainedly, passing each other without confusion at the 
sides of the arena. 

As the horses left the oval to a great round of applause 
Dev and Grace relaxed the stare of their watching and 
sat back exaggerating their limpness. A. feeling of futi- 
lity, of the passage of greatness, the end of desire, pas- 
sed over them. 

Then again the beasts, a great chestnut stallion this 
time among them, were in the ring, waltzing now, now 
turning, now clipping the ring through the middle, 
sidestepping, momently breaking pace to eatch it again 
instantly. And one, the name was on the programme, 
hitched between two posts in the center did her steps 
unmouted, at a word. 

During the intermission, wishing it might never end, 
Grace who had been leaning with her head on the rail- 
ing, on her crossed arms, looked up at Evans. He saw 
that she was about to say something of importance. 
No one was just near them at the time. 

We are leaving each other the day after tomorrow. 

He made as if to answer but said nothing. 

Is it not miraculous that everything that we have 
felt for each other, animal, perfect, aristocratic, so 
strange to our country and training; that thing that 
makes us indispensable to each other, that no one but 
an American can understand as we understand it, with 
that same longing that we have had, you and I, what we 
call ** love, ’’ has been evoked here before us now, 
by this miracle, these glorious beasts ; everything that 
we are not, that I hate. — She smiled. And we shall 
always have it, when we think of this perfect, untar- 
nished, foreign master, the horn blasts, the stallions 
and mares. I think few people have had their happiness 
pictured so perfectly to their eye as we have hand it 
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done for us today. Here we have reached the climax 
of our minute. Now it ends. Good bye. a 


a 
a Evans did not at once grasp her meaning — ys 

4Y Dearest, she continued, there is a thing that I want — 
as to tell you. 
e You are a thousand times more worthy than you © 
P have ever dared give yourself credit for being, It is — 
amazing to me. a 
How — 4 


You understand perfectly, everything, but you will 
not let it enter your mind. You know; I see it in 
you but you refuse to accept it. You keep off the bare 
truths. I shall probably never see you again after tomor- — 
row. 

So it would not be today ; he clung to the hope. 

It is perfect that it should be so — but you still fight 
it though you know better. You see, do you not, how 
futile it would be for us to marry ?. ; 

He was straining to keep from accepting her words. — 

Good, she cried, squeezing his hand, it is your honesty — 
and your fear to accept the truth that makes me love 
you, dearest ; you are as timid as a horse. Accept it, 4 
like the aristocrat you are at heart, beaten by that — 
despicable country, our country, dragged in the dirt, 
hated. But she shook herself away from that by an effort 
of the will. Accept it, right or wrong, and stop. — 

He wanted to, but he could not. He looked at her and 
| he wanted to kill her — to take her. For a moment an — 

evil light flashed in his eyes — soon dimmed. 

But she was like lightning. 
No good, Dev, it’s always the savage that is too civi-— 
lized by civilization. Dearest! And she looked at him 
with drooping, morbid eyes, a look he had never before 
seen in her — as if she were narcotized for the flash of 
a second. t 
} Now the horses were out once more, but his mind 
could not follow them, yet he looked, studying each 
feature of the exquisite beasts. The spectators had been 
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he grace of the beast. Dev wondered if the Emperor 
ctually came down, allowing the horses precedence. 
low magnificent ! — He did not believe that anyone 
on earth had the understanding to do that. The horses 
walked in through the box over the wooden floor which 
resounded with their hooves to accustom them to trea- 
ding on hollow bottoms, and out again into the soft 
arena. 
_ But now he turned deliberately to fill himself with 
Grace’s firm profile, the straight long nose, the round 
chin, the eyes, fastened with unusual brilliance and 
sharp attention upon the scene before her, before she 
noticed that he was not looking at the animals. But the 
idden change from hardness almost to appeal in her 
yes brought him back to the arena. She rested her hand 
above his knee, idly. He did not place his own upon hers 
but remained leaning on the rail. 
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PRUDENCE HAUTECHAUME 
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by MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


Ipsi sibi sunt lex 


i 7 
The clothing store of Prudence Hautechaume, th 
widow Chauderon, stood out among the glossy shop 
fronts of the principal buildings on the main square 
like a puppet game ata fair, narrow and shabby. Pri 
dence cleaned it during Easter week and as the year wen 
on she gradually disappeared along with the smalle 
objects and the furnishings under the same dust as th 
window dummies. Finally the sound of her voice alor 
betrayed her presence. 

7 Prudence was tall and thin, all bones, and enormou 
bones. Her bust, long as Good Friday, tapered down 
, as if she had arranged it purposely, to a mystic triangle 
broad at the shoulders, with the apex resting far awa} 
between her short legs. She looked as if she had bee 
carved from natural wood with a draw-shave and the 
painted. Because of an immoderate passion for sim 
plification, rather than by reason of conscious negl 
gence, she washed her face and hands on Sunday 1 
‘the same pot from which she ate each day and | 
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vhich she pissed. When she wept, the dirt from her 
yelids and eyelashes colored. her tears black, so that 


their tracks could be followed the length of her face 


‘and body. Her limbs, rigid, heavy, all of a single piece, aa 
threw off jerky, impatient, almost brutal gestures, 

Separate from her body. However, so as to appear fi 
not too unworthy a representative of a house which 
once had had an elegant patronage, Prudence dressed ; 
painstakingly in the most eccentric models left over 


from past years, so that in the midst of her grotesque 
wares she was like a Cinderella cut from an old fashion 
nagazine, thereby making the word « Novelties » which 
was painted in gold letters over her door seem a rather 
harsh joke. All the Hautechaumes had stuttered outrag- 
eously. Prudence stuttered, but notwithstanding the e 
interminable pauses her infirmity caused her to make 3 
after her fifth syllable, she could talk more volubly 

‘than any woman in Chaminadour, with the mathem- 

atical speed of a grim machine. Helterskelter, and 

with unfailing animation, her monologues ran on, 

spangled with flames which were extinguished by the 

long silences of a soul in prison. Her country neighbors, > 
who had seen her carry on for fifty years, no longer 

noticed the shuttling of her jaw, her loose false teeth, 

such characteristics of her profile as were comic and 

tragic at the same time, but those who came upon her 

for the first time were so stupified they could not hold 

back an exclamation. 


To Prudence, grown old like the coquetry of the 
women that her quintet of window dummies still might 
intrigue by some new turn, even if the men smiled and 
the children laughed at it, the world had never ceased 
‘to be young. Her mannekins were her principal joy. 
She lived with them and among them, sharing their 
lives. They were the center of her existence, her soul. 
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She had always seen them m her grandmother’s store 
and had become attached to them in her cradle, as if 
they were her own dreams. Before her eyes, they had 
worn all the styles of the century. Their elegance, 
which she had known in their palmiest days, made up — 
for her own lack of it. They still amused her, as dolls 
amuse a little girl. She undressed them, then dressed 
them complacently, like cherished illusions. Sometimes 
she stood them in deferent attitudes, sometimes placed 
them boldly in the front of the window, or put them 
back where she could scarcely see them. Nearly every 
day she modified the details of their costumes, changing 
their neckties, one more glaring than the other, or 
their handkerchiefs bordered with hard pinks or des- 
pairing greens. During the Carnival, she rigged them out 
in fancy costume. In the month of May, the mannekins 
looked as if they had just made their first communion, © 
Often she talked to them. Prudence’s father, a well-read 
man, had named them. Following his practice, Prudenes 
always called the old lady’s head of waxed cardboard 
with tufts of Chinese hair, upon which she displayed 
her tulle bonnets, Symphorose. The second, Pimbeche. 
presented her makeshift for a mask to the sorry world. 
A Clytemnestre, with a fierce aspect reminiscent of the 
dramas of Eschylus, stood between Moliere’s two * Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules ’’, who had lost their heads, and whose 
names Prudence had forgotten. Since her children had 
married, this was the only family life she had left. How 
it pleased her to rule this small group of figures and te 
know that Symphorose, Pimbeche, Clytemnestre, ane 
the two anonymous “ Precieuses ’’ conspired with he 
to deceive the whole town and even the entire province 
« All I have to do is to paint them a little and th 
customer is taken in, ’’ she said. ‘‘ How can anyone ge 
on without a trick or two? ’’ And again, ‘ Pimbeche 
has put on her sky-blue silk apron. They all will be jea 
lous of her. ’’ Prudence, as a matter of fact, regretted 
at times that she herself was not one of these woodel 
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creatures, so sober and undisturbed by the fate which 
waited her. 


_ Formerly, the Hautechaumes had enjoyed a certain 
prosperity, and Prudence’s belongings recalled it to 
memory. In spite of her present poverty, and even in 
the garret in which she slept, Prudence sought obstinate- 
ly the leisure her ancestors had known. The red baize 
-armchairs looked like ministers in disgrace, under the 
gables. A wardrobe with a mirror could not be opened 
without first lifting up the frame of the skylight. Neither 
was it possible in rainy weather, nor during the entire 
winter, to change the bed linen. Voltaire’s complete 
works, ten volumes in-quarto, bound in red cardboard, 
were left from her grandfather’s sumptuous anti-clerical 
library. She had draped them with a shawl, and Voltaire 
served Prudence for a night-table. 

Both Prudence’ grandfather and her father had failed 
in business. An atavistic fear of bankruptcy haunted her. 
Each time she remembered the vast house in which 
she had been born, she thought of the narrow space she 
would have to be content with when it came time to die, 
if it should fall to her lot, in turn, to be sold out at auc- 
tion. To her way of thinking, it would have been the 
height of servitude for her to have been obliged to live 
in Paris with her children, deprived of her window 
dummies and of her town, following a hospital-like rou- 
tine, in bed at exactly eight o’clock, up again at seven 
o'clock. Her idea of happiness, on the other hand, was to 
live alone with her gaudy mannekins, to get up before 
daylight and to go to bed after midnight, to do 
nothing for hours except, from the height of her garret, 
to look down upon the World, — Chaminadour. Prudence 
never ceased pondering the grave problem : is it 
possible to live on nothing ? Little by little she reduced 
the frame of her existence, in order to increase its secu- 
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rity correspondingly, so in her bed at night, ju 
as she went to sleep, and before getting up in the 
ning, she asked herself, as one would make an examina 
tion of one’s conscience, what she could still do without 
When she had reduced herself to the strictest necessities, 
and could go no farther in that line, she thought only of 
what she could get from others, so that by reason of 
their gratuity, the strict necessities might even he 
abolished, of 
Prudence hung out her washing in a neighbor’s garden 
and since the latter had once said casually, ‘* Prudence, 
whenever you want a turnip ora spray of parsley do not 
hesitate to take it. You know where to find the vegetable 
patch and the shovel and hoe, ’”’ she would one day 
pull up a carrot and the next she would take three 
or four potatoes. Or, perhaps, she would dine very 
meagrely and. then go out with a piece of dry bread 
in her pocket to get her dessert from some fruit tree, 
cherry tree or gooseberry bush, pride of the poor 
people who watched her uneasily. Now and then she 
would help herself so generously from a_ tree that 
a colic would force her to disappear behind a thicket. 
Then, when she went away, if the owner laughed 
at her, she would retort ungratefully, ‘‘ We’re square, 
neighbor. I have eaten your plums, but I manured your 
cabbages. ” 
Each week day, Prudence bought only two eggs, be- 
sides her bread and milk, and cooked them on a neigh- 
bor’s range. If she wished to celebrate on Sunday, she 
would go to somebody else’s house, so as not to weary 
the first, to grill an ounce of meat. She stayed at home 
only when other doors were closed to her. ~ 
One fine night she conceived the idea of using hersell 
the calve’s gizzards which Brinchanteau sold her for 
the cat. So Prudence advised her cat to steal what she 
could and live on rats, as her mistress got along with 
such cheap rations. But she did not dare make use 0 
the cat meat at Madame Cormelin’s, the dry goods dea 
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Rito would have told about it all over town in order 
bh umiliate her. So, notwithstanding that she had done 
way with pride, she began to manufacture a large num- 
ber of imitation meat balls from the paper she gathered 
‘in the morning before the ashman came around, mois- 
tening it, kneeding it, and then burning it upon the 
ipod when she cooked her daily ration of gizzard. Since 
ere was always hot water in the pastry shop. Au Bras 
‘Argent, she dropped in there evenings to fill her tea- 
rettle. At the time the table was being cleared, she would 
nter ceremoniously and slyly. Greedily, and with one 
uick turn, she would grab the faucet of the boiler. 
If the water was not hot enough to suit her, she would 
not hesitate to take a casserole from the cupboard, as 
if she were alone, and standing in front of the range, 
she would watch the liquid come to a boil as she wished. 
A little while afterwards, quite at home, she would 
& each for a funnel and ask for a cork. 
_ If she had ironing or pressing to do in her garret she 
would heat her flatirons in the sround floor apart- 
ent where the most patient of her friends lived, at the 
oot of the rue du Senechal. On those occasions, Prudence 
ight be seen passing back and forth in front of thirty 
houses, fifty times during the day, her iron in a velvet 
: older, against her cheek. If she stopped to chat a mo- 
‘ment in an open doorway or with one of her acquain- 
‘tances she met on the street, and her iron was cold when 
‘she reached the ironing board, back she would go. 
‘Her friend’s husband looked awry at her each time she 
‘reappeared after ten minutes, opening and shutting in 
her brusque manner the several doors leading to the 
kitchen where the fire — their fire —was burning. One 
of Prudence’s principles was never to let her feelings 
be hurt. Pride is the worst enemy of saving, she said to 
herself, — that the thoughts of what she was gaining 
should be enough to keep her from taking anything to 
heart, and that she could stand any slight from a 
person from whom she was sure to reap some benefit. Pru- 
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dence’s avarice‘had brought her to the same perfe 
peace which philosophers seek in the conscientious pur 
suit of virtue. The essential thing was that, while her 
friend’s husbands might make faces at her, they should 
not show her the door. She replied to the most biting 
remarks with a song or a curtsy. Moreover, folks never 
thought of complaining about this marvellous parasite, 
so haunting, proud and yet humble, who took up such 
a small place, until she had no more need of them, since 
she had become a habit, daily and familiar, little by 
little indispensible, perhaps even dear and hardly more 
of an expense to the others than to herself. , q 

After Prudence had done away with the luxury of a 
fire, she thought of nothing but dispensing with the 
luxury of light. Twilight fell earlier in the afternoon 
during the winter. Therefore, she dined at four o’clock 
and if the weather was too bad, she folded her arms 
in the shadows at the back of her shop, waiting for the 
neighbors in turn to finish their dinner. Those who pas- 
sed by on errands, with a jar of mustard or a bag of 
salt in their hands, saw her thus huddled up, like a 
spider in the corner of its web. If one of them tried to 
smile at her through the dingy panes, she would wave 
her poor sluggish limbs to stop the person, already 
fled, who might have helped her pass the time. If it 
was a fair day, during the three hours she had on her 
hands, she would try to insinuate herself into a lighted 
doorway, under the thin pretext of telling a bit of news 
to Madame Bimche, Madame Grosdurant, Madame Po 
or some other woman. She carried yarn under her arm, 
or thread in her pocket, and would draw two kni 
ting needles out of her hair. It did no good to push 
her into the street. When the other person stopped 
talking to her, she went on continuously and when she 
could say no more she worked so hard that she seemed 
unable to take a hint. If someone actually showed het 
out, she would make use of the very last of the day- 
light or perhaps she would stand in front of the bright 
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shop windows, walking from one to the other occasion- 
ally, as if she were waiting for someone, until she found 
a chance to enter any house, no matter which. If she was 


tired of standing up and seeing that everybody else was 
at the table, was loathe for once to intrude, since nobody 
offered her a seat, she would take a cane-seated chair from 
her house and seat herself in the public square, at the 
foot of the municipal are lamp. Her right hand knew the 
antediluvian pattern of her work so well that she did 
not need to see much. To those who expressed surprise 
that she could work by starlight, she replied : « Prudence 
can knit by the sound of her fingers. ”’ 

Progressively, Prudence replaced in her store, the 


electricity which she said tired her eyes, with a pale gas 


burner, the gas by kerosene, and the kerosene lamp, 
finally, with a single candle. When she had gotten down 
to a few tiny night lamps, she asked herself, as she 
approached them with the lighter, whether there was not 
some cheaper method of lighting in the world. One 
evening she decided to place the five night-lamps at 
the feet of the four mannekins in her shop window and 
in front of Symphorose at the counter, and after that 
a walk through the store was like going through the 
crypt of a cathedral or miniature catacombs among 
glow worms and the statues of headless martyrs. 
From the main square of Chaminadour, where Prudence, 
in her chair, sat admiring the prodigious devices of her 
parsimony, Symphorose, her flat bands of hair decorated 
with real, spangled embroidery, resembled a venerable 
shrine. 

The noise of dishwashing and of silverware being 
rattled here and there in the bottom of the dishpans, the 


cries of the children who went out to play until nine 


o'clock, the reappearance of the silhouettes, one by one, 
upon the doorsteps, lured Prudence away, and she hesi- 
tated a long time before deciding who would be likely 
to light her evening work most comfortably and for the 
longest time. Her conversation was of more interest to 
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presence in turn upon the widows, spinsters, and deser- 
ted wives of the parish. With exquisite tact, she changed 
from one to another, so as to lose no good will and to 
excite jealousies and competition. Finally they quar- 
reled to see who might have Prudence for her evening’s 4 
work, and she installed herself regularly at the homes — 
of the Grosdurants and the Bimches, because of their 
generous leavings, alternating between them, 4 
Prudence had received as a heritage, besides Vol-— 
taire’s complete works, all the anticlericalism of the 
Hautechaumes. She would not have left her store a half — 
an hour to attend Mass and she had never consented — 
to pay the vestry-woman for her seat in order to learn” 
about Heaven. She went to church only by necessity, 
since all her customers attended, but on those occasions 
she could be seen advancing for the. offering and, with 
terrible ostentation, refusing to drop a single sou 
into the golden platter, in order to defy ‘ the rapa-— 
city of the priests. ’” “* If everybody would do as I do, ” 
she would grumble as she went back to her bench, ‘* the ~ 
priest would soon stop presenting his Symphorose to be 
kissed and nobody would have to put themselves out 
for burials. ’’ The statues of the Saints did not fill her 
with awe. “ I, also, have my mannekins, ”’ she said. 
As far as her conversation was concerned, Prudence 
was entirely proper, and although she knew better than 
anyone how to suggest all possible or impossible perver- 
sity, she did so without vulgarity and avoided the least” 
indecency. No woman in Chaminadour, even the most 
sanctimonious,carried her self-respect to a greater degree. — 
When Prudence was young, the men, in order to explain 
this mystery which so humiliated them, said, ‘ She is. 
made of wood. ”’ Prudence Hautechaume had more the 
temperament of an ignorant intellectual than of an 
intelligent sensualist. Her progidious curiosity had defi- 
nitely abandoned the flesh and the heart for the spirit, 
— and her spirit, having but one supreme concern, had 
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succeeded in making even the flesh and the hearts of 
others simple objects of curiosity. She had never been 
known to have a lover. It was enough for Prudence that 
- other women had them. She revelled in them and talked 
_ to people about them with the extravagence of an ima- 
5 gination severed from all personal joy. If Prudence had 
_ had a lover, her curiosity, satisfied by him and limited to 
_ him, would have had less scope and duration, her conver- 
_ sation would have lost its warmth. If Prudence had had 
schooling, the objects of her study would have been as 
banal as with everybody else, and the infinite details 
of this unique small town, the last secrets of which 
pete alone had the ambition to possess, would have 
been less sharp and definite. 

__ Prudence knew her town so well that those who no 
_ longer came to her store to buy their clothes, came when 
a marriage was in prospect, in order to find out about 
_the fiance’s people, their exact geneology, and the ways 
and customs of their ancestors for five generations back, 
On the pretext of buying a ribbon or a petticoat, the 
future families-in-law loitered in Prudence’s store, 
and although she had no charts but her memory, 
_her memory was furnished with small facts without 
number, labelled, classified, as neatly arranged as the 
ribbons, beads or woolens in her boxes, and the authen- 
ticity of which was verified and certified with the most 
scrupulous minuteness. So she was able to reveal more 
astonishing surprises to those interested in the annals 
of the locality than the manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale hold for the historians of France. If he was 
considering a loan or the sale of a piece of land, the 
-moneylender or the landlord would send his wife to 
buy some trifle and thus get the figures which would 
establish or disprove the solvency of the purchaser, Fur- 
_ thermore, the judge, when he was involved in a trouble- 
some case, did not disdain to go in person to Prudence’s 
work room at nightfall, under the pretext of buying a 
“pair of gloves which Prudence would take off of Cly- 
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temnestre’s hands in order that he might give them to. 
his mistress. But being less skillful than his partner in- 
cross-examination, he left Prudence more often than not 
without finding out a thing she did not care to tell him — 
and after having confided to her, as a sort of bait, much — 
more than he had wished to reveal. The store was really ~ 
an information bureau in disguise, but Prudence, cons- — 
trained by misfortune not to be exigent in the matter 
of the origin of her profits, pretended not to notice it, - 
wrapped up as she was in her heart’s unshakeable desire, 
— the mute contemplation of her universe, — sun, 
moon, stars, lovers, and mistresses revolving to the 
rhythm of a strange interior music around her pale — 
forehead, framed by her garret window. 
As soon as the others locked up for the night, 
Prudence did the same and mounted to her garret — 
which had but one window and a skylight. The window, ~ 
shaped like a canopy beneath the sky, dominated the 
entire quarter. Nothing meant as much to Prudence as — 
that moment. All the sacrifices of the day she had borne ~ 
for nothing else but, from ten o’clock until midnight, — 
in her windowframe so near the stars, keenly to superin-— 
tend the town she knew to the smallest stone of the 
most humble corner, as a queen might survey her em- 
pire or a sage the universe. The five alleys which ran 
like spokes from the main square, secret avenues of her 
soul, delivered up to her the secrets of the comings and 
soings of her neighbors and more than one hundred © 
windows lighted up and faded out, regularly, one after — 
another, before her eyes. If she wanted the muslin cur- 
tains to uncover the mysteries of the cavedwellers who | 
hid themselves in the little cracks of the rooms, she 
pierced them by force of her desire and if Prudence’s | 
spectacles were not strong enought to carry her sight 
where she wished, she brought up as reinforcement her 
‘father’s opera glasses. And, if even these failed, she 
summoned to her assistance Grandfather Hautechau- 
me’s spyglass. Thus no play of silhouettes or of candles, 
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no rendezvous, escaped Prudence, who was as delighted 
_ with the spectacle as if the Devil had animated her five } 
wooden Dolls to amuse her alone with God. A 


As Prudence leaned into the night, above the face of 
her town, she loved at the same time to feel the pulse 
beat of the world beneath her ten fingers. It seemed to 
her that the biggest news brought each day from the 
ends of the earth and the sky, an eclipse, the eruption 
of a volcano, a war, or even a strange crime, altered the 
physiognomy and the gestures of the persons she saw 
habitually, impregnated the atmosphere with a singu- 
lar reflection and denatured for a moment all the pas- 
sions of men. 

* I don’t know what can happen next in the Uni- 
verse, *’ she decided, heroically, one evening. 

Then Prudence sacrificed her Petit Parisien, which 
was the last luxury to which she had clung, it being 
the dearest to her, since it interested her curiosity. 

“* Never mind, ’’ Madame Grosdurant said to her 
the next day. * I will loan you the morning paper after 
dinner each evening and you can bring all seven back \ 
on Thursday, so that I can use them to wrap up my 

‘fish on Friday. ” 
Thus Prudence,having no longer anything to renounce, 
was happy, as if she had discovered infinitesimal cal- 
culus, the squaring of the circle, or perpetual motion. 
She had realized a sort of immutability, — the absolute. 
She had succeeded in living on nothing, as she had set 
out to do. She had surveyed and restricted her circle 
of needs, and she had needs no longer. She lacked no- 

thing that was not given to her. Her neighbors fed her, 

furnished light and heat for her, lent her the newspaper. 
_A strange moral intoxication, a religious enthusiasm I 
_ took possession of her, as one who had reached the per- : 
_ fection of her desires and when she leaned on her elbow 
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at her window the same eventia: she a ted comp 
in a sort of eternity. Her pale right dees ina 
extended over the main square and the five alleys v 
radiated from it. She felt that she dominated this world 
she saw, to an infinite degree, that it belonged to her, 
that it was her inalienable property, her thing, hi 
realm, from the mannekins unseen beneath her feet 
a to the stars which enveloped her forehead with se 
4 distant light. 
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IN A CAFE 


by LAURA RIDING 


This is the second time I have seen that girl here. 


changed. From her ears I should say she is Polish. If 
_ this is so, is it not dangerous to drink coffee here ? Does 
_ anyone else think of this I wonder ? Yet why should I 
_ be suspicious ? And why should her manner not remain 
unchanged ? She has probably been cold, unhappy, 
unsuccessful or simply not alive ever since I saw her 
last. Quite sentimentally I wish her success. The man 
who is making sketches from pictures in the Art Maga- 
zine may find her little Polish ears not repulsive. For 
good luck I turnawayand donotlook at her again. I, 
who am neither primitive nor genteel, like this place 
because it has brown curtains of a shade I do not like. 
Everything, even my position, which is not against 
the wall, is unsatisfactory and pleasing : the men coming 
too hurriedly, the women too comfortably from the 
lavatories, which are in an unnecessarily: prominent 
position — all this is disgusting ; it puts me in a sordid 
good-humour. This attitude I find to be the only way 
in which I can defy my own intelligence. Otherwise 1 
Should become barbaric and be a modern artist and 
ntelligently mind everything, or I should become civi- 
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lized and be a Christian Scientist and intelligently mind 


nothing. Plainly the only problem is to avoid that love — 
of lost identity which drives so many clever people to | 


hold difficult points of view — by difficult I mean big 
and obviously religious points of view which absorb 
their personality. I for one am resolved to mind or not 


mind only to the degree where my point of view is no © 


larger than myself. I thus have a great number of points 
of view no larger than the fingers of my hand and 
which I can treat as I treat the fingers of my hand, to 
hold my cup, to tap the table for me and fold themselves 
away when I do not wish to think. If I fold them away 
now, then I am sitting here all this time (without order- 
ing a second cup) because other people go on sitting 
here, not because I am thinking. It is all indeed, I admit > 
rather horrible. But if I remain a person instead of 


_ becoming a point of view, I have no contact with horror, 


If I become a point of view, I become a force and am 
brought into direct contact with horror, another force. 
As well set one plague of cats loose upon another and 
expect peace of it. As a force I have power, as a person 
virtue. All forces eventually commit suicide with their. 
power, while virtue in a person merely gives him a 
small though constant pain from being continuously 
touched, looked at, mentally handled ; a pain by which 
he learns to recognize himself. Poems, being more like 
persons, probably only squirm every time they are 
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read and wrap themselves round more tightly. Pictu- — 


res and pieces of music, being more like forces, are soon 
worn out by the power that holds them together. To me 
pictures and music are always like stories told backwards ; 
or like this I read in the newspaper: ‘* Up to the last 
she retained all her faculties and was able to sign checks.” | 
It is certainly time for me to go and yet I do not in 
the least feel like going. I have been through certain 


intimacies and small talk with everything here, when — 
I go out I shall have to begin all over again in the street, © 
in addition to wondering how many people are being 
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in ‘over behind me; when I get home I shall turn on 


ght and say to myself how glad I am it is winter, 


no moths to kill. And I shall look behind the cur- 


ain where my clothes hang and think that I have done 
this ever since the homocidal red-haired boy confided 
his fear to me and I was sorry for him and went to his 
room and did it for him. And my first look round will 


be a Wuthering-Heights look ; after that I shall settle 
down to work and forget about myself. 

Iam well aware that we form, all together, one mons- 
ter. But I refuse to giggle and +I refuse to be frightened 
and I refuse to be fierce. Nor will I feed or be fed on. 
I will simply think of other things. I will go now. Let 
them stare. I am well though eccentricly dressed. 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS ") 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Shem is as short for Shemus as Jem is joky for Jacob. 
A few toughnecks are still getatable who pretend that 
aboriginally he was of respectable stemming (he was an 
outlex. between the lines of Ragonar Blaubarb and Hor 
rild Hairwire and an inlaw to Mr. Bbyrdwood de Trop 
Blogg was among his most distant connections) but every 
honest to goodness man in the land of the space of today 
knows that his back life will not stand being written 
about in black and white. Putting truth and untrut 
together a shot may be made at what this hybrid actually 
was like to look at. Shem’s bodily getup, it seems, inclu- 
ded an adze of a skull, an eight of a larkseye, the whoel 
of a nose, one numb arm up a sleeve, fortytwo hairs off 
his uncrown, eighteen to his mock lip, a trio of barbels 
from his megageg chin, the wrong shoulder higher than 
the right, all ears, an artificial tongue with a natural 
curl, not a foot to stand on, a handful of thumbs, a 


(1) The first six instalments of Mr. Joyce’s new work appeared in the 
April, May, June, July, August and September issues of transition, res- 
pectively. The present extract, in an, earlier form, apeared in This Quarter, 
n° 1, from which it is reprinted by kind permission of Miss Ethel Moor- 
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blind stomach, a deaf heart, a loose liver, two fifths of 
two buttocks, one glad stone avoirdupoider for him, 
a manroot of all evil, a salmonkelt’s thinskin, eelsblood 
in his cold toes, a bladder Tristended, so much so that 
young Master Shemmy at the very dawn of prehistory 
seeing himself such and such, when playing with thistle- 
words in their garden nursery, Griefotrofio, at Phig 
“Streat 111, Shuvlin, Old Hoeland, (would we 90 back 
there now for sounds, pillings and sense ? would we 
now for annas and annas? Would we for fullscore | 
eight and a liretta ? for twelve blocks one bob ? for four 
_ testers one groat ? not for a dinar ? not for jo!) asked 
of all his little brothron and sweestureens the first 
riddle of the universe: when is a man not a man?: 
telling them take their time, yungfries, and wait till 
the tide stops (for from the first his day was a fortnight) 
_and offering the prize of a bittersweet crab to the winner. 
One said when the heavens are quakers, a second said 
when Bohemeand lips, a third said when he, no, when 
hold hard a jiffy, when he is a gnawstick and detarmined 
to, the next one said when the angel of death kicks the 
bucket of life, still another said when the wine’s at wits- 
ends, and still another when lovely wooman stoops to 
conk him, one of the littlest said me, me, Sem, when pap- 
pa papared the harbour, still one said when you are old 
I'm grey fall full wi sleep, and still another when wee 
-deader walkner, and another when he is just only after 
having being semisized, another when yea, he hath no 
-mananas, and one when dose pigs they begin now that 
they will flies up intil the looft. All were wrong, so Shem 
himself took the cake, the correct solution being — all 
give it up ? —; when he is a — yours till the rending 
‘of the rocks, — Sham. 
~ Shem was a sham and a low sham and his lowness 
creeped out first via foodstuffs. So low was he that he 
preferred Gibsen’s teatime salmon tinned, as inexpensive 
as pleasing, to the plumpest roeheavy lax or the friskiest 
parr or smolt troutlet that ever was gafled between 
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Leixlip and Island Bridge and many was the time h 
repeated in his botulism that no junglagrown pineapple 
ever smacked like the whoppers you shook ony of Ana 
nias’ cans. None of your inchthick blueblooded Bala- 
clava fried-at-beliefstakes or juicejelly legs of the Grex’s~ 
molten mutton or greasilygristly grunters’ goupons or 
slice upon slab of luscious goosebosom with lump after 
load of plumpudding stuffing all aswim in a swamp of ~ 
bogoakgravy for tHat yude! He even ran away with 
himself, and became a farsoonerite, saying he would far 
sooner muddle through the hash of lentils in Europe 
than meddle with Irrland. splits little pea. Once when in 
a state of hopelessly helpless intoxication the piscivore 
strove to lift a citron peel to either nostril, hiccupping 
apparently impromptued by his glottal stop that he 
could live for ever by the smell, as the citr, as the cedron, 
like a cedar, of the founts, on mountains, with lemon 
on, of Lebanon. O! the lowness of him was beneath 
all up to that sunk to! No likedbylike firewater or 
firstserved firstshot or gutburn gin or honest brewbarr 
ett beer either. O dear no! Instead the tragic jester 
sobbed himself wheywhingingly sick of life on some 
sort of a rhubarbaros maundarin yellagreen funkleblue 
windigut diodying applejack squeezed from sour grape- 
fruice and, to hear him twixt his sedimental cupslips 
when he had gulfed down mmmmuch too mmmmany 
gourds of it retching off to almost as low withswillera, 
who always knew notwithstanding when they had had 
enough and were rightly indignant at the wretch’s 
hospitality when they found to their horror they could 
not carry another drop, it came straight from the noble 
white fat, openwide sat, her why hide that, the winevat, 
of the most serene archduchess, if she is a duck, she’s 
a douches, snot her fault, now is it ? artstouchups funny 
you're grinning at, fancy you're in her yet, Fanny Uri- 
nia. Aint that swell, hey ? Talk about lowness! Any 
dog’s quantity of it visibly oozed out thickly from t ‘is 
dirty little blacking beetle for the very first instant the 
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“Tulloch-Turnbull girl with her kodak shotted the as 
yet unremuneranded national apostate, who was coward- 
‘ly gun and camera shy, taking what he fondly thought 
was a short cut to Soak Amerigas, after having buried 
a hatchet not so long before, by the wrong goods exeunt 
into Patatapapaveri’s, fruiterers and musical florists, 
she knew he was a bad fast man by his walk on the 
spot. 
_ [Johns is a different butcher’s. Next place you are 
‘up town pay him a visit. Or, better still, come tobuy. 
— You will enjoy cattlemen’s spring meat. Johns is 
‘now quite divorced from baking. Fattens, kills, flays, 
hangs, draws, quarters and pieces. Feel his lambs! 
_ Feel how sheap ! His liver too is great value, A spatiality! 
~COMMUNICATED. | 
Around that time one generally hoped or at any rate 
suspected among morticians that he would early turn 
Is out badly, develop hereditary pulmonary T. B., and 
do for himself one dandy time, nay, of a pelting 
night blanketed creditors, hearing a coarse song and 
splash off Eden Quay sighed and rolled over, sure all 
was up, but, though he fell heavily and locally into 
debit, not even then could such an antinomian be true 
to type. With the foreign devil’s leave the fraid born 
- fraud diddled even death. Anzi, cabled from his asylum 
' to his jonathan for a brother : Here today, gone tomory, 
' do something, Fireless. And had answer : Inconvenient, 
David. You see, chaps, he was low. All the time he 
kept on treasuring with condign satisfaction each and 
every crumb of trektalk, covetous of his neighbour's 
word, and if ever, during a conversazione commoted 
in the nation’s interest, delicate hints were thrown 
- out to him touching his evil courses by some wellwis- 
hers, vainly pleading by scriptural arguments with 
‘the opprobrious papist about what about trying to, 
brace up and be a men instead of a dem scrounger, 
- desh it all, such as: Pray, what is the meaning, sousy, 
of that continental expression, if you ever came across 
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it, we think it is a word transpiciously like canaille ? 
or: Did you anywhere, kennel, on your gullible’s tra 
vels or during your rural troubadouring, happen te 
stumble upon a certain gay young nobleman whim 
pering to the name of Low Swine who always ad- 
dresses women out of the one corner of his mouth » 
lives on loans and is furtivefree yours of age ? without 

one sign of haste like the supreme prig he was, and not 
a bit sorry, he would pull a vacant landlubber’s face, 
root with earwaker’s pensile in the outer of his lausche 

and then, lisping, the prattlepate parnella, to kill time, 
and swatting his deadbest to think what under the 
canopies of God would any decent son of a shedog who 
had bin to an university think, begin to tell all the 
intelligentsia admitted to that conclamazzione (since, 
still and before physicians, lawyers merchant, belfr 

pollititians, agricolous manufraudurers, philanthropicks: 
lodging on as many boards round the panesthetic 
at the same time as possible) the whole lifelong story 
of his entire low existence, abusing his deceased an- 
cestors wherever the sods were and one moment ta-- 
rabooming great blunderguns (poh!) about his farfa- 
med fine Poppamore Mr. Humhum, whom history, cli- 
mate and entertainment made the first of his sept and 
always up to debt, though Eavens ears ow many fines: 
he faces, and another moment croaghing three jeers 
(pah !) for his rotten little ghost of a Peppybeg, Mr. 
Himmyshimmy, a blighty, a reeky, a lighty, a scrapy, 
a babbly, a ninny, dirty seventh among thieves and al- 
ways bottom sawyer, till nowan knowed how howmely 
howme could be, giving unsolicited testimony on behalf 
of the absent as glib as eaveswater to those present 
(who meanwhile with increasing lack of interest in his’ 
semantics, allowed various subconscious smickers to 
drivel slowly across their fichers), unconsciously ex- 
plaining, for inkstands, with a meticulosity bordering. 
on the insane the various meanings of all the different 
foreign parts of speech he misused and cuttlefishing 
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very lie unshrinkable about all the other people in the 

story leaving out, of course, foreconsciously, the simple 

word and plague and person they had cornered him 
about until there was not a snoozer among them but was 
utterly undeceived in the heel of the reel by the recital 
of the rigmarole. 

He wint without saying that the cull disliked anything 
anyway approaching a plain straightforward standup or 
knockdown row and as often as he was called in to um- 
pire any octagonal argument among slangwhangers the 
accomplished washout always used to rub shoulders with 

the last speaker and agree to every word as soon as half 
uttered, command me!, your servant, good, I revere 
you, how, my seer? be drinking that! quite truth, 
gratias, I’m yoush, see wha’m hearing ?, also goods, 
please it, me sure ?, be filling this !, quiso, you said it, 
muchas grassyass, is there firing-on-me ?, is their girlic- 
on-you ?, to your good self, your sulphur, and then at 
once focuss his whole unbalanced attention upon the 
next octagonist who managed to catch a listener’s eye, 
asking and imploring him out of his piteous onewinker 
whether there was anything in the world he could do to 
_ please him and to overflow his tumbletantaliser for him 
yet once more. One hailcannon night as very recently as 
~ some thousand rains ago he was therefore treated with 
_ what closely resembled parsonal violence, being soggert 
: all unsuspectingly through the deserted village of Tum- 
- blin-on-the-Leafy from Mr. Vanhomrigh’s house at 82 
~ Mabbot’s Mall as far as Green Patch beyond the brick- 
- fields of Salmon Pool by rival teams of slowspiers coun- 
_ ter quicklimers who finally, as rahilly they had been de- 
~ teened out rawther laetich, thought they had better be 
_ streaking for home alter their Auborne-to-Auborne, 
~ with thanks for the pleasant evening, one and all dis- 
 gustedly, instead of ruggering him back, and awake, 
reconciled (though they were as jealous as could be cul- 
lions about all the truffles they had brought on him) 
to a friendship, fast and furious, which merely arose out 
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of the noxious pervert’s perfect lowness. Again t 
was a hope that people, looking on him with the contemp 
of the contemptibles, after first gaving him a roll in 
the dirt, might pity and forgive him, if properly deloused, 
but the pleb was born a Quicklow and sank alowing 
till he stank out of sight. All Saints beat Belial ! Mickil 
Goals to Nichil! Notpossible! Already ? : 


In Nowhere has yet the Whole World taken part of — 
himself for his Wife ; } 
By Nowhere have Poorparents been sentenced to Worms, - 
Blood and thunder for Life 
Not yet has the Emp from Corpsica forced the Arth out 
of Engleterre ; 
Not yet have the Sachsen and Judder on the Mound of — 
a Word man Warre ; ; 
Not yet Witchywitchy of Wench struck fire of his Heath 
from on Hoath ; 
Not yet his Arcobaleine forespoken Peacepeace upon 
Oath ; 
Cleftfoot from Hempal must tumpel, Blamefool Garde- 
ner’s bound to fall ; 4 
Broken Eggs will poursuive bitten apples for where. 
theirs is Will there’s his Wall ; id 
But the Mountstill frowns on the Millstream while their 
Madsons leap his Bier 4 
And her Rillstrill liffs to His Murkesty all her daft Daugh- 
ters laff in her Ear. . 
Till the four shores of deff Tory Island let the douze | 
dumm Eirewhiggs raille ! 
Hirp! Hirp! for their Missed Understandings! chirps 
the ballat of Perce-Oreille. 


O fortunous casualitas ! Darkies never done tug that 
coon out to play flesh and blood games same as picca-— 
ninnies play all day, those old games we used to play 
with Dina and old Joe kicking her behind and before and, — 
the yellow girl kicking him behind old Joe, games like 
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Thom Thom the Thonderman, Put the wind up the Peeler, 
Hat in the ring, Hely Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
_ Mikel on the luckypig. Nickel in the slot, Sheila Harnett 
& and her Cow, Handmarried but once in my life and Pil 
_ never Commit such a Sin agin, This is the way we sow the 
Seed of a long and lusty Morning,H ops of Fun at Miliken’s 
Make, I seen the toothbrush with Pat Farrel, Here’s the fat 
to grease the priest’s boots, When his Steam was like 
a Raimbrandt round MacGarvey. Now it is notorionsly 
_ known how on that surprisingly bloody Unity Sunday 
when the grand germogall allstar bout was harrily the 
rage between our weltingtoms extraordinary and our 
pettythicks the marshalaisy and Irish eyes of wel- 
_ come were smiling daggers down their backs, when 
the roth vice and blanse met the noyr blank and rogues 
and the grim white and cold bet the black fighting 
_ tans, a rank funk getting the better of him, the scut 
_ ina bad fit of pyjamas fled like a leveret for his bare 
_ lives, pursued by the scented curses of all the village 
belles and, without having struck one blow, corked 
himself up tight in his inkbattle house, badly ‘the 
_ worse for boosegas, there to stay for the life, where, 
as there was not a moment to be lost, after he had 
_ boxed around with his fortepiano till he was whole bach 
and blues, he collapsed carefully under a bedtick from 
Switzer’s, his face enveloped into a dead warrior’s tel- 
~emac, with a whotwaterwottle at his feet to stoke his 
energy of waiting, moaning feebly that his pawdry’s 
purgatory was more than a nigger bloke could bear, 
hemiparalysed by all the shemozzle, (Daily Maily, 
_fullup lace! Holy Maly, Mothelup joss!) his cheeks 
and trousers changing colour every time a gat croaked. 
_ How is that for low, laities and gentlenuns ? Why, 
whole continents rang with this lowness ! Sheols 
of houris in chems upon divans, (revolted stellas pertine 
_vesamong them) at a bare (O!) mention exclaimed : 
Fish! 


But would anyone, short of a madhouse, believe it ? 
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Neither of those clean little cherubum, Nero or No- 
bookisonester himself, ever nursed such a_ spoiled — 
opinion of his monstrous marvellosity as did this mental — 
and moral defective (here perhaps at the vanessance 
of his lownest) who was known to grognt rather than 
gunnard upon one occasion while drinking heavily of 
spirits to that interlocutor a latere he used to pal around — 
with, one Davy Browne-Nowlan, his heavenlaid twin, in © 
the porchway of a gipsy’s bar (Shem always blasphe- 

ming, so holy writ, Billy, he would try, old Belly, and — 
pay this one manjack congregant of his four soups every 
lass of nexmouth, Bolly, so sure as thair’s a tail on a 
commet, as a taste for storik’s fortytooth, that is to 
stay, to listen out, ony twenny minnies moe, Bully, © 
his Ballade Imaginaire which was to be dubbed Wine, © 
Woman and Waterclocks, or How u Guy Finks and 
Fawkes When He Is Going Batty, by Maistre Sheames de — 
la Plume, some most dreadful stuff in a murderous — 
handwriting) that he was avoopf (parn me !) aware — 
of no other shaggspick, other Shakhisbeard, cither 
prexactly unlike his polar andthisishis or procisely the — 
seem as woops (parn !) as what he fancied or guessed the 
sames as he was himself and that , though he was foxed — 
fux to fux with all the teashop lionses of Ludmrum — 
up gagainst him, andallthatsortofthing, if reams stood | 
to reason he would wipe alley english spooker off the 
face of the erse. After the thorough fright he got that ~ 
bloody, Swithun’s day, though every doorpost in much- — 
tried Lucalizod was smeared with generous erstborn gore ~ 
and every free for all cobbleway slippery with the bloods — 
of beroes, crying to Welkins for others, and noahs and cul © 
verts agush with tears of joy, our low waster never had - 
the common baalamb’s pluck to stir out and about the 
compound while everyone else of the torchlit throng, - 
slashers and sliced alike, waaded and baaded around, ; 
chanting the Gillooly chorus, O pura e pla bella! in 
junk et sampam or in secular sinkalarum, heads up, 
on his bonafide avocation and happy belongers to the 
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~ fairer sex on their usual quest for higher things went ston- 


_ estepping their bickerrstaffs across the sevenspan ponte 


dei colori set up over the slop by Messrs a charitable 


_ government for the only once he did take a tompeep 


a a 


throug a threedraw eighteen hawkspower telescope out 
of his westernmost keyhole, spitting at the impenetrable 
wetter, with an eachway hope in his shivering soul of 
finding out for himself whether true conciliation was 
forging ahead or fallin back after the celestious intem- 
perance and why he got the charm of his optical life 
when he found himself at pointblank range blinking ~ 
down the barrel of an irregular revolver of the bulldog 
with a purpose pattern,handled by an unknown quarreler 
who, supposedly, had been told off to shade and shoot 
shy Shem should the shit show his shiny shnout out 
awhile to look facts in the face before being hosed and 
creased (uprip and jack him !) by six or a dozen of the 
gayboys. 

What, in the names of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and 


- the incensed privy and the licensed pantry gods and 


Stator and Victor and Kutt and Runn was this disinte- 
restingly low human type, this Calumnious Column of 
Cloaxity, this Bengalese Beacon of Biloxity, this Anna- 
mite Aper of Atroxity, really at, for he seems in a badbad 
case ? The answer would sound: from pulling himself 
on his most flavoured canal the huge chesthouse of 
his elders he had flickered up and flinnered down into 
a drug and drunkery addict growing megalomane 
of a loose past. This explains the litany of septun- 
cial lettertrumpets honorific, highpitched, erudite, 
neoclassical which he so loved as patricianly te ma- 
nuscribe after his name. It would have diverted if 
ever seen the shuddersome spectacle of this semide- 


_ mented zany amid the inspissated grime of his glaucous 


den making believe to read his usylessly unreadable 
Blue Book of Eccles, édition de ténébres, (even yet sighs 
the Most Different Dr Poindejenk, authorised bowd- 
ler and censor, it can’t be repeated!) turning over 
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three sheets at a time, telling himself | delightedly 
that every splurge on the vellum he blundered over 
was an aisling vision more gorgeous than the one 
before t. i. t. s., a roseschelle cottage by the sea for 
nothing for ever, a ladies tryon hosiery raffle at liberty, — 
a sewerlul of guineagold wine and sickcylinder oysters . 
worth a billion a bite, an entire operahouse of enthu-— 
siastic noblewomen flinging every coronetcrimsoned — 
stitch they had off at his probscenium one after the — 
others, in their gaiety pantheomime, when, egad, sir, © 
he sang the topsquall in Deal Lil Shemlockup Yellin 
(geewhiz, jew ear that far ! soap ewer ! juice like a boyd !) © 
for fully five minutes infinitely better than Barton Me. — 
Guckin with a scrumptious cocked hat and three green 

trinity plumes on his head, a sponiard’s digger at his — 
ribs, and a dean’s crozier that he won from Cardinal 
Lindundarri and Cardinal Carchingarri and Cardinal — 
Loriotuli and Cardinal Occidentaccia (ah ho !) in the | 
dearby darby doubled for falling first over the hurdles, — 
madam, in the odder hand, a. a. t. s. 0. t., but what with 
the murky light, the botchy print, the tattered cover, 
the jigjagged page, the fumbling fingers, the foxtrot- 
ting fleas, the lieabed lice, the scum on his tongue, the 
drop in his eye, the lump in his throat, the drink in his — 
pottle, the itch in his palm, the wail of his wind, the grief — 
from his breath, the fog of his mindfrag, the buzz in 
his braintree, the tic of his conscience, the height up — 
his rage, the gush down his fundament, the fire in his 
gorge, the tickle of his tail, the rats in his garret, the | 
hullabaloo and the dust in his ears since it took him a 
month to steal a march he was hardset to mumorise 
more than a word a week. Was there ever heard of such 
lowdown blackguardism ? Positively it woollies one to 
think over it. Yet the bumpersprinkler used to boast 
aloud alone to himself with a haccent on it when Myn- 
fadher was a boer constructor and Hoy was a lexical 
student, parole, and corrected with the blackboard 
(trying to copy the stage Englesemen he broughts their 
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house down on, shouting : Bravure, surr Chorles ! 
Letter purfect! Culossal, Loose Wallor! Spache !) 
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how he had been toed out of all the schicker families 
of the klondykers from Pioupiouland, Swabspays, 
the land of Nod, Shruggers’ Country, Pension Danu- 
bierhome and Barbaropolis, who had settled and stra- 
tified in the capital city after its hebdomodary metro- 
poliarchialisation as sunblistered, moonplastered, go- 
ry, wheedling, joviale, litcherous and full, ordered off 
the gorgeous premises in most cases on account of his 
smell which all cookmaids eminently objected to as res- 
sembling the bombinubble smell that came out of the 
sink. Instead of chuthoring those model households 
plain wholesome pothooks (a thing he never possessed 
of his Nigerian own) what do you think Vulgariano did 
but study with stolen fruit how cutely to copy all their 
various styles of signature so as one day to utter a 
colossal forged cheque on the public for his own private 
profit until, as just related, the Dustbin’s United Scul- 
lerymaid’s and Househelps’ Sorority turned him down 
and assisted nature by unitedly shoeing the source 
of annoyance out of the place altogether on the heat of 
the moment, holding one another’s gonk for no-one 
hound or scrublady, not even the Turk, ungreekable 
in purscent of the armenable, dared whiff the polecat at 
close range) and making some pointopointing remarks as 
they done so at the prefects of the Sniffey aboon the 
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[Jymes wishes to hear from wearers of abandoned 
female costumes, gratefully received, wadmel jumper, 
rather full pair of culottes and onthergarmenteries to 
start city life together. His jymes is out of job, would 


sit and write. He haslately committed one of the then 
~ commandments but she will now assist. Superior built, 


domestic, regular layer. Also got the boot. He appreciates 
it. Copies. ABORTISEMENT. | 

One cannot even begin to figure out how slow in real- 
ity the Drumcondriac, nate Hamis, really was. Who 
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can say how many pseudostylic shamiana, how few or 
how many of the most venerated public impostures, 
how very many piously forged palimpsests slipped in 
the first place by this morbid process from his pelagiar- — 
ist pen ? 

Be that as it may. but for his gnose’s glow as it slid 
within an inch of its page (he would touch at its from — 
time to other to ensign the colours by the beerlitz in | 
his mathness and his educandees to outhue to them- 
selves in the cries of girlglee : gember ! inkware! chon- © 
chambre ! cinsero! zinnzabar ! tincture and gin!) Nibs 
never would have quilled a seriph to sheepskin. By that — 
rosy lampoon’s effluvious burning and with help of — 
the simulchronic flush in his pann he scribbled and scrat- — 
ched nameless shamelessness about everybody ever he ~ 
met, even sharing a precipitation under the dog’s © 
umbrella of a showerproof wall, while all over up and ~ 
down the four margins of this rancid Shem stuff the 
evilsmeller (who was devoted to Sardanapalus) used 
to stipple endlessly inartistic portraits of himself in ~ 
the act of reciting old Nichiabelli’s monolook interye- — 
rear Hanno, 0 Nonanno, accel brubblemm’as, ser Autore, — 
q.e. d., a heartbreakingly handsome young paolo with — 
love lyrics for the goyls in his eyols, a plaintifi’s tanner — 
voarse, a jucal inkome of one hundred and thirtytwo — 
dranchmas per yard from Broken Hill stranded estate, — 
Camebreech mannings, cutting a great dash in a brand- 
new two guinea dress suit and a burled hogsford hired — 
for a Fursday evenin merry pawty, anna loavely long — 
pair of inky Italian moostarshes glistering with boric 
vaseline and frangipani. Puh ! How unwhisperably so! _ 

The house O’Shea or O’Shame, Quivapieno, known — 
as the Haunted Inkbottle no number Brimstone Walk, 
Asia in Ireland, as it was infested with the raps, with 
his penname SHUT sepiascraped on the doorplate— 
and a blind of black sailcloth over its wan phwinshogue, 
in which he groped through life at the expense of the 
taxpayers, dejected into day and night with jesuit 
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bark and bitter bite by full and forty Queasisanos, 
every day in everyone’s way more exceeding in violent 
abuse of self and others, was the worst, it is hoped, even 
in our western playbovish world for pure mousefarm 
filth. Smatterafact, Angles aftanon browsing there 
thought not Edam reeked more rare. My wud! The 
warped flooring of the lair and soundconducting walls 
thercof were persianly literatured with burst loveletters, 


telltale stories, stickyback snaps, doubtful eggshells, 


bouchers, flints, borers, puffers, amygdaloid almonds, 
rindless_ raisins alphybettyformed verbage, vivlical 
viasses, ompiter dictas, visus umbique, ahems and ahahs, 
imeffible tries at speech unasyllabled, you owe mes, 
eyoldhyms, fluefoul smut, fallen lucifers, vestas which 
had served, showered ornaments, borrowed brogues, 
reversibles jackets, blackeye lenses, family jars, fal- 
sehair shirts, Godforsaken scapulars, neverworn bree- 
ches, cutthroat ties, counterfeit franks, best inten- 
tions, curried notes, upset latten tintacks, unused 
mill and stumpling stones, twisted quills, painful 
digests, magnifying wineglasses, solid objects cast at 
goblins, once current puns, quashed quotatoes, messes 
of mottage, unquestionable issue papers, seedy ejacu- 
lations, limerick damns, crocodile tears, spilt ink, blas- 
phematory spits, stale shestnuts, schoolgirl’s, young la- 
dies’ milkmaids’, washerwomen’s, shopkeepers’ wives, 
merry widows’ ex nuns’, vice abbess’s, pro virgins’, su- 
per whores’, silent sisters’ Charleys’aunts’, grandmo- 
thers’ mothers’-in-law, fostermothers’ godmothers’ gar- 
ters, tress clippings from right, lift and cintrum, worms 
of snot, toothsome pickings, cans of Swiss condensed bilk, 
highbrow lotions, kisses from the antipodes, presents 
from pickpockets, borrowed plumes, relaxable handgrips, 
princess promises, lees of whine, deoxodised carbons, 
convertible collars, broken wafers, unloosed shoe latch- 
ets, crooked strait waistcoats, fresh horrors from Hades, 
globules of mercury, undeleted glete, glass eyes for an 
eye, gloss teeth for a tooth, war moans, special sighs, 
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longsufferings of longstanding, ahs ohs ouis sis jas jos 
gias neys thaws sos yeses and yeses and éeses, to which, 
;f one has the stomach to add the breakages, upheavals 
distortions, inversions of all this chambermade music. 
one stands, given a grain of goodwill, a fair chance of | 
actually seeing the whirling dervish, self exiled in upon — 
his ego a nightlong a shaking betwixtween white or 
reddr hawrors, noondayterrorised to skin and bone by — 
an ineluctable phantom (may the Shaper have mercery” 
on him !) writing the mystery of himsel in furniture. 

Of course our low hero was a Self valeter by choice of 
need so up he got up whatever is meant by a kitch- 
enette and fowlhouse for the sake of eggs which the 
jigsmith brooled and cocked and potched in an athanor 
with cinnamon and locusts and wild beeswax and liquor- 
ice and Carrageen moss and blaster of Barry's and — 
Yellownan’s embrocation and stardust and Sinner’s” 
tears, chanting his cantraps, of fermented words, abra- 
cadabra calubra culorum, (his oewfs 4 la Madame Ga- 
brielle de l’Eglise, his oewfs 4 la Mistress B. de B. Mein- 
felde, his oewfs Usquadmala a la pomme de ciel, his 
oewfs a la Sulphate de Soude, his oewfs sowtay sowm-— 
monay a la Monseigneur, his soufflosion a la Mere Puard, 
his Frideggs a la Tricaréme) in what was meant for a 
closet (Ah ho ! If only he had listened better to the four 
masters that infanted him Father Mathew and Le Pere- 
Noble and Pastor Lucas and Padre Aguilar — not 
forgetting Layteacher Baudwin! Ah ho !) His costive 
Satan’s nature never needed such an alcove so when 
Robber and Mumsell, the pulpic dictators on the 
nudgment of their legal advisers, Messrs Codex and | 
Podex, and under his own benefiction of their pastor 
Father Flammeus Falconer, boycotted him of all 
muttonsuet candles and romeruled stationery for 
any purpose he winged away on a wildgoup’s chase 
across the kathartic ocean and made synthetic ink and” 
sensitive paper for his own end out of his wit’s waste. 
You ask, in Sam Hill, how ? Let manner and matter of 
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iis for these our sporting times be cloaked up in the 
anguage of blushfed porpurates that an Anglican or- 
dinal, not reading his own rude dunsky tunga, may 
ever behold the brand of scarlet on the brow of her of 
Babylon and feel not the pink one in his own damned 
cheek. 

Primum opifex, altus prosator, ad terram viviparam 
el cunctipotentem sine ullo pudore nec venia, susceplo 
pluviali alque discinclis perizomatis, natibus nudis uli 
nati fuissent, sese adpropinquans, flens et gemens in 
manum suam evacuavil (highly prosy, crap in his hand, 
sorry !), postea, animale nigro exoneratus, classicum pul- 
“sans stercus proprium, quod appellavit deiectiones suas, 
in vas olim honorabile tristitiae posuit, eodem sub in- 
-vocatione fratror'um geminorum Medardi et Godardi 
laete ac melliflue minxit psalmum qui incipit: Lingua 
mea calamus scribae velociter scribentis: magna voce 
cantitans (did a piss, says he was dejected, asks to be 
exonerated), demum ex stercore turpi cum divi Orionis 
tucunditate mixlo, cocto, frigorique exposito, encaustum 
ak fecit indelibile (faked O’Ryan’s, the indelible 
ink). 

Then, pious Eneas, conformant to the fulminant 
firman which enjoins on the tremylose terrian that, 
when the call comes, he shall produce nichthemerically 
‘from his unheavenly body a no uncertain quantity 
of obscene matter not protected by copriright in the 
United Stars of Urania or bedeed and bedood and 
bedang and bedung to him, with this double dye, 
gallic acid on iron ore, through the bowels of his mi- 
sery, flashly, faithly, nastily, appropriately, this esuan 
Menschavik and the first till last alshemist wrote over 
svery square inch of the only foolscap available, his 
n body, till by its corrosive sublimation one con- 
tinuous present tense integument slowly unfolded 
all marryvoising moodmoulded cyclewheeling history 
‘thereby, he said, reflecting from his own individual 
person life unlivable, transaccidentated through the 
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slow fires of consciousness into a dividual chaos, pe 
rilous, potent, common to all flesh, human only, mor- 
tal) but with each word that would not pass away 
the squidself which he had squirtscreened from the — 
crystalline world waned chagreenold and doriangrayer — 
in its dudhud. So perhaps after all on his last publi¢ 
misappearance, circling the square, for the deathfeAte — 
of Saint Ignaceous Poisonivy, of the Fickle Crowd — 
(hopon the sexth day of Hogsober, killim our king, 
layum low !) and brandishing his bellbearing stylo, the — 
shining keyman of the wilds of change, the blond cop © 
who thought it was ink was out of his depth but bright 
in the main. Petty constable Sistersen of the Kruis- | 
Kroon-Kraal it was who had been detailed to save ~ 
him from the effects of foul clay and mobmauling on | 
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somewhure with at arch girl) just as he was butting in — 
rand the coyner of bad times under a hideful through ~ 
his boardelhouse fongster, greeting as usual: ait 
ladies have they that a dog meansort herring ? Search 
me, the incapable reparteed and, raising his hair, after 
the grace, in he skittled. The allwhite poors guardiant. 
was literally astundished over the painful sake whe- 
rend the whole current of the afternoon and stag- 
gered thereto in his countryports at the capacity 
of his wineskin and even more so during, looking his 
bigmost astonishments, it was said him fun the concer- 
ned outgift of the dead med dirt how that he was na- 
mely coon at bringer at home two gallonts as per royal 
full poultry till his murder. Polthergeistkotzdondher- 
hoploits ! What mother ? Whose porter ? Which pair ? 
Why namely coon? But enough of such porterblack 
lowneess, too base for printink ! We cannot in mercy 
or justice stay here for the residence of our lives discus- 
sing Mr. Ham of Tenman’s thirst. i 

Jusrius (to himother) : Brawn is my name and broad 
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is my nature and I’ve breit on my brow and all’s right 
vith every feature and I’ll brune this bird or Brown 
Bess’s bung’s gone bandy. Stand forth Nayman of 
Noland (for no longer will I follow you  obliquelike 
through the inspired form of the third person singular 
and the moods and hesitensies of the deponent but ad- 
dress myself to you, with the imperative of my vindi- 
eative, provocative and out direct), stand forth, come 
boldly, jolly me, move me, zwilling though I am,to laugh- 
ter in your true colours ere you be put back for ever till I 
give you your talkingto ! Shem Macadamson, you know 
e and I know you and all your shemeries. Where have 
ou been in the uterim, enjoying yourself all the morning 
ince your last wetbed confession ? I thought so! Let 
e see. It is looking pretty black against you, we suggest, 
‘Sheem avick. You were bred, fed, fostered and fattened 
from holy childhood up in this two easter island on the 
-plejaw of hilarious heaven and roaring the other place 
(plunders to night of you, blunders what’s left of you, 
flash as flash can!) and now, forsooth, a nogger among 
the blankards of this dastard century, you have be- 
‘come of twosome twiminds forenenst gods, hidden and 
iscovered, nay, condemned fool, anarch, egoarch, 
leresiarch, you have reared your disunited king- 
om on the vacuum of your own most intensely doub- 
tful soul. Do you hold yourself then for some god in 
the manger, Shehohem, that you will neither serve 
or let serve, pray nor let pray ? While yet an ado- 
lescent (what do I say ?), while still puerile in your 
tubsuit with buttonlegs you got a handsome present 
of a Sselfraising syringe and twin feeders (you know, 
my friend, to your cost as well as I do (and don’t try 
to hide it) the penal lots I am now poking at) and the 
wheeze sort of was you should (il you were as bould 
a stroke now as the curate that christened you, sonny 
douth-the-candle !) repopulate the land of your birth 
and count up your progeny by the hungered head an 
the angered thousand but you thwarted the wious pish 
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of your cogodparents, soph, on countless occasion 
failing and have added the morosity of your delec 
tions, — a philtred love, trysting by tantrums, small 
peace in ppenmark, — to your lubbock’s other fear 
pleasures of a butler’s life, sensibility, sponsability, 
passibility and probability, even extruding your stra- 
bismal apologia, when legibly depressed, upon defen- 
celess paper and thereby adding to the already unhap- 
piness of this our popeyed world, scribblative ! — all 
that too with cantreds of countless catchaleens, the 
mannish as many the minneful, congested around and 
about you for acres and roods and poles or perches 
struggling to possess themselves of your boosh, one son 
of Sorge for all danghters of Anguish, mutely aying for 
that natural knot, for what would not have cost you 
ten bolivars of collarwork or the price of one ping 
pang, just a lilt, let us trillt, of the oldest song in the 
wooed woodworld, (two-we! to-one!), accompanied 
by a plain gold band ! Hail ! Hail ! Her eye’s so gladsome 
we'll all take shares in the bridegroom ! 
Sniffer of carrion, premature gravedigger, seeker of 
the nest of evil in the bosom of a good word, you, who 
sleep at our vigil and fast for our feast, you with your 
dislocated reason, have cutely foretold, a jophet in your 
own absence, by blind poring upon your many scalds 
and burns and blisters, impetiginous sore and pustules, 
by the auspice of that raven cloud, your shade, and by 
the auguries of rooks in parlament, death with every 
disaster, the dynamitisation of colleagues, the reducing 
of records to ashes, the levelling of all customs by 
blazes, the return of a lot of sweetempered gunpowd- 
ered didst unto dudst but it never stphruck your 
mudhead’s obtundity (O hell, here comes our funeral ! 0 
pest, I’ll miss the post !) that the more carrots you chop 
the more turnips you slit, the more murphies you peel 
the more onions you weep over, the more bullbeef you 
butch, the more mutton you crackerhack, the mort 
potherbs you pound, the fiercer the fire and the longer 
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your spoon and the harder you gruel with more grease 
0 your elbow the merrier fumes your new Irish stew. 
_ Another thing occurs to me, You, let me tell you, 
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were very ordinarily designed, your birthwrong was, to 
do a certain office (what I will not tell you) in a certain 
holy office (nor will I say where) during certain agonis- 
ing office hours from such a year to such an hour on 
such ad such a date at so and so much a week pro 
-anno and do your little thruppeny bit right here in our 
place of burden where after a divine’s prodigence you 
drew the first watergasp in your life, from the crib 
where you once was bit to the crypt you'll be twice 
as shy of, same as we, long of us, where you set fire 
like Boulanger from Galway (but he combed the grass 
against his stride) to sing us a song of alibi, nomad, 
-mooner by lamplight, antinos, shemming amid every- 
“one’s repressed laughter to conceal your scatchophily 
by mating, like a thoroughpaste prosodite, masculine 
monosyllables of the same numerical mus, an Irish 
emigrant the wrong awy out sitting on your crooked 
sixpenny stile, an unfrillfrocked quackfriar, you (will 
you for the love of Shikespoor just help me with the 
epithet ?) semisemitic serendipitist, you (thanks, I 
‘think that describes you) Europasianised Afferyank ! 
Shall we follow each others a steplonger whiles our 
liege is taking his refreshment ? There grew up beside 
‘you amid our orisons of the speediest in Novena Lodge, 
Novara Avenue, in fltwaspridtum — am — Bummel oaf, 
outofwork, one remove from an unwashed savage, on his 
keeping and in yours, that other, Immaculatus, that pure 
one, he who was well known to celestine circles before he 
‘sped aloft, a chum of the angels, a youth they so tick- 
erly wanted as gamefellow that they asked his mother 
for iittle earps brupper to let him tome to Tindertarten, 
“pease, and hing his scooter ’long and ’tend they were 
all real brothers in the big justright home where Dodd 
lives, that mothersmothered model, that goodlooker 
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of half the town, and him you laid low with one hang 
one fine May in the Meddle of your Might, your bosom 
foe, (not one did you slay, no, but a continent !) to find 
out how his innards worked ! Ever read of that great. _ 
grand landfather of our visionbuilders Baaboo, the boure — 
geoismeister, who thought to touch both himmels at the 
punt of his risen stiffstaff and how wishywashy sank 
the waters his thought ? Ever hear of that foxy that lupo 
and that monkax and the virgin heir of the Morrisons, 
eh, blethering ape ? 

Malingerer in luxury, what has Your Lowness dong 
in the mealtime with all the hamilkears of cooked vege 
tables, the hatfuls of stewed fruit, the suitcases of code 
dled ales, the Parish funds, me schamer, man, that you 
kittycoaxed so flexibly out of charitable butteries by 
yowling heavy with a hollow voice drop of your horrible 
awful poverty of mind and as how you was bad no end 
so you was, so whelp you Sinner Pitre and Sinner 
Poule, with the chicken’s gape and pas mal de siécle, 
which, by the by, Reynaldo, is the ordinary emeti¢ 
French for grenadier’s drip. To let you have your plank 
and your bonewash (O the hastroubles you lost 1), 
to give you your pound of platinum and a thousand 
thongs a year (O, you were excruciated, in honour bound 
to the cross of your own fiction !) to let you have your 
Sarday spree and holinight sleep and leave to lie till 
paraskivee and the cockcock crows for Danmark. (0 
Jonathan, your estomach !) Weep cataracts for all me, 
Pain the Shamman! Oft in the smelly night will they 
wallow for a clutch of the famished hand, I say, them 
bearded jezabelles you hired to rob you, while on your 
sodden straw impolitely you encored (Airish and naw- 
boggaleesh !) those hornmade ivory dreams you reved ot 
the flushpots of Euston and the hanging garments of 
Marylebone. But the dormer moonshee smiled selene 
and the lightthrowers knickered : who’s whinging we- 
Where is that little alimony nestegg against our pre- 
dictable rainy day ? Is it not the fact (gainsay me, 
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cakeeater !) that you squandered among underlings the 
overload of your extravagance and made a hottentot 
of dulpeners crawsick with your crumbs ? Am I not 
right ? Yes ? Yes ? Yes ? Don’t tell me, Leon of the fold, 
that you are not a loanshark ! Look up, old jap, be ad- 
vised by me and take your medicine. Let me finish ! 
Just a little judas tonic, my ghem of all jokes, to make 
you go green in the gazer. Do you hear what I’m seeing, 
hammet ? And remember that golden silence gives con- 
sent, Mr. Anklegazer ! Cease to be civil, learn to say nay ! 
Whisht ! Come here, Herr Studiosus, till I tell you a 
wig in your ear. Look ! Do you see your dial in the rockin- 
gglass ? Look well! Bend down a stigmy till I! It’s se- 
ecret ! I had it from Lamppost Shawe. And he had it 
from the Mullah. And Mull took it from a Bluecoat 
schooler. And Gay Socks jot it from Potaupheu’s wife. 
And Rantipoll tipped the wink from old Mrs Tinbullet. 
And as for she was confussed by pro-Brother Thacolicus. 
And the good brother feels he would need to defecate 
you... And the Flimsy Follettes are simply beside each 
other. And Kelly, Kenny and Keogh are up up and in 
arms. That a cross may crush me if I refuse to believe 
in it. That I may rock anchor through the ages if I hope 
it’s not true. That the host may choke me if I beneigh- 
dour you without my charity ! Sh ! Shem, you are. 
Sh ! You are mad ! 

He points the deathbone and the quick are still. 
Musteus (of hisself) : Domine vopiscus | My fault, his 
‘fault, a kingship through a fault ! Pariah, cannibal Cain, 
I who oathily forswore the womb that bore you and the 
paps I sometime sucked, you who ever since have been 
one black mass of jigs and jimjams, haunted by a con- 
Vulsionary sense of not having been or being all that I 
‘might'have been or you meant to becoming, bewailing 
dike a man that innocence which I could not defend like a 
‘woman, lo you there, and thank Movies from the inner- 
most depths of my still attrite heart for it is to you, 
firstborn and firstfruit of woe, to me, branded sheep, 
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Paredes): 
pick of the wasterpaperbaskel, to you alone, windblas 
ted tree of the knowledge of beautiful andevil, ay, to me 
unseen blusher in an obscene coalhole, because ye left 
from me, because ye laughed on me, because, O me lonly 
son, ye are forgetting me !, that our turfbrown mummy 
: is acoming, alpilla, beltilla, ciltilla, deltilla, running with 
" her tidings, all the news of the great big world, sonnies 
es had a scrap, woewoewoe ! bab’s baby walks at seven 
ty months, waywayway ! bride leaves her raid at Punches- 
time, stud stoned before a racecourseful, two belles that 
make the one appeal, dry yanks will visit old sod, and 
: fourtiered skirts are up, mesdames, and twelve hows te 

mix a tipsy wake, did ye hear, colt Cooney ? did ye ever, 

' filly Fortescue ? with a beck, with a spring, all her rill 
Hf ringlets: shaking, rocks drops in her tachie, tram: 
tickets in her hair, all waived to a point and then all 
ty inuendation, little oldfashioned mummy, little wonderful 
Z mummy, ducking under bridges, bellhopping the weirs, 
dodging by a bit of bog, rapidshooting round the bends, 

a by Tallaght’s green hills and the pools of the phooke 
bs! and a place they call it Blessington and slipping sly 
by Sallynoggin, as happy as the day is wet, babbling 
bubbling, chattering to herself, deloothering the fields 
on their elbows leaning with the sloothering slide of 
her, giddgaddy, grannyma, gossipaceous Anna Livia. | 
He lifts the lifewand and the dumb speak. 4 


(to be continued.) 
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Vj. THE PROSTITUTE - 


by GEORGE B. LEONARD 


__ A new magazine dealing with the best writing that can 
be procured by both Americans and Europeans, will 
appear in Paris soon, we hear, under the editorship of 
George B, Leonard. The magazine will be quite daring 
and gay in spirit and of general interest. A number of 
well-known writers have already submitted manuscripts, 
and so have others who are perhaps not so well-known. 
Since the editor has long been associated with good ma- 
gazine editing, the future of the new review is assured. 
A more definite announcement will be made within a few 
weeks. 

Paris Times. 


__ There was no mistaking her type, nor her profession. 
To one ever so slightly acquainted with Parisian streets, 
ithe least versed in Parisian life, she was, as she cons- 
picuously sat there, leisurely, niggardly sipping the 
‘amber colored liquid in front of her, unmistakably 
stamped, labeled, and classified. Even to one less en- 
lightened, the brightly rouged cheeks, the pencilled 
eyebrows, the beaded lashes, the carmined lips, the 
iM 
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bold, appraising eyes, the ingratiating smile, the osten- 
tatiously crossed and brazenly flaunted silk clad legs. 
the provocative voluptuousness of her body no less 
mistakably proclaimed her to be what she was: a wo-— 
man if not of the streets, then but one degree removed, — 
a prostitute, a common whore willing to sell herself 
and her favors to the first bidder with the price — and — 
the price was not high. 

I am not mincing words. I knew her to be exactl 


what she was, for, not only did she look her part, bul 

she also acted her part. Daily, now, as I thrust aside 
paper and pencil, forsaking, by this physical act, my — 
unnatural rdle of creator for my natural rodle as one of — 
God’s created, and came in quest of my aperitif, I found — 
her sitting there at the little round table which com- — 
manded a comprehensive view of swinging door and 
animated interior, which was in its turn commanded ~ 
by those who entered and those who sat. Always in the 
same place and at the same table; always a glass of 
the same golden nectar before her — only the infinite- — 
simal quantity missing seemed to vary —; and always_ 
with her best foot literally foremost: her right knee 
crossed over her left ; her gracefully turned and tapering 
leg, trim ankle, and dainty foot proffered and extended ~ 
as her chief stock in trade. And, as the people came in~ 
by ones and twos, and in groups, I had an opportunity 
to observe the unvarying sameness of her tactics: the- 
swift, searching, speculative glance she gave them ; the 
inviting, encouraging smile; the sneer wherewith she 
glossed over failure and disappointment. Or, the victim 
once enmeshed, the little wiles and subterfuges which 
she employed to insinuate herself into his further good 
graces: the hand placed lightly, caressingly upon arm 
or shoulder; decorous intimacies which gave promis@ 
of yet more indecorous intimacies. Yes, so well did I 
know them, these various steps and stages, that I could 
foretell with remarkable certitude the next move im 
this informal drama, this real sex drama ; could almost 
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‘ollow the inaudible words of their conversation : her 
i ints and his hesitation, her cajolements and his capi- 
~tulation. 
And I pitied her. Yes, I pitied her and her pitiable 
methods and the piteous conditions of life which made 
| such a means of livelihood more attractive to her, more 
_remunerative than other and less degrading forms of 
occupation. For, of course, she had not always been 
a prostitute. Prostitutes are made, not born; are an 
outgrowth, not a creation. And one could visualize her 
in the not remote days of her innocence and youth as 
an attractive and comely girl, sweetly pretty rather 
than strikingly beautiful. But, now, she was not even 
pretty, although physically, animally she was not unat- 
tractive. And, if the one made her the more to be pitied, 
certainly the latter made her the more to be despised. 
For, yes, I loathed and detested her as I must loathe 
and detest any person who willfully subverts for unwor- 
thy purposes that with which nature has endowed them, 
be it the gift of an exquisite mind, or a beautiful body. 
And she had debased her body, defiled and polluted it ; 
had commercialized passion, which is love, and made 
it lust. But my revulsion was more aesthetic than moral, 
for 1 am not moral. Neither am I immoral. Therefore 
{I must be, I suspect, unmoral; at least, in so far as 
‘conventional morals are concerned. And so morality 
‘did not enter into the consideration, but the coarseness 
-and the vulgarity of the transaction did. To give her- 
‘self and her body to some one she loved, or even liked : 
yes, that was comprehensible and even commendable, 
there was something fine and beautiful about that ; 
but to prostitute herself for a mere matter of frances and 
centimes with which to buy food, shelter, and clothes 
(and that to old and young, attractive and repugnant 
indiscriminately) was hideous and disgusting. Therefore 
I loathed and detested her — the more so that our cho- 
Sen professions were so diametrically opposed : mine 
tatering to the highest type of feelings and emotions 
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of which man is capable; hers to the most primitive 
and the basest of human passions. ‘§ 
Perhaps, my loathing and my scorn were apparent 
to her; perhaps, as a none too successful and, conse- 
ty quently, not too well-dressed author, I exercised no 
avaricious appeal ; perhaps, I am not the type of person 
* whom one in her profession considers a likely patron 
Certain it is that not once had she looked upon me ac 
i quisitively, not once had she favored me with one of 
ky her ingratiating smiles. Instead, it seemed to me that, 
“ when her eyes did rest upon me, they reciprocated and 
returned my loathing and scorn. And that was entirely 
possible, was quite probable. To one who, esteems the 
; flashily dressed and the seemingly prosperous, and dis- 
4 dains the rest, I was a fit object for scorn ; of one who 
is the absolute antithesis of one’s self, such obvious 
a dislike and disgust was seeming and proper. And yet 
her attitude towards me puzzled and disturbed me. If 
only I could have felt that secretly she respected and 
admired me, that she considered me superior to her 
blandishments and the commercialized vulgarity of a 
| passion in itself beautiful, then I could have dismissed 
; her once and for all from my mind. If only once she 
had sought my patronage and I had properly spurned 
her, then I could have remained oblivious to her. But 
4 she did not, and she haunted me; and she continued 
to haunt me (although I was unaware of even a casual 
interest) until a certain, culminating day in mid-winter. 
How well I remember the day ! The morning and the 
early hours of the afternoon I had spent, futilely spent 
it seemed to me, wrestling with my latest literary pro- 
duction. And, if I do say so myself, it was a worthy pro- 
} duction. Or was it worthy ? That was the question; 
x that also was my difficulty : not a physical shortcoming 
he to be met and overcome ; but an inward conviction to 
be coped with and downed, and it was against that 
that I indecisively strove. Technically, the story was 
good, that I knew; and it was true, fundamentally true, 
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that also I knew. Aye and that also was the rub: it 
was personally, unflatteringly, mercilessly true, for, 
beneath the thin coating of fancy and fiction, I, myself, 
stood microscopically revealed — naked and ashamed. 

And so, tormented by these inner doubts and per- 
-plexities, I had betaken myself, as usual, to my custo- 
mary cafe. And, as usual, she, the professional prosti- 
tute, the woman one degree removed from the streets, 
_was there in her wonted place, a glass of the same amber 
colored drink on the table in front of her. Subcons- 
ciously, I noticed her. Subconsciously, I noticed, or 
gradually became aware that the usual hustle and bustle, 
the customary comings and goings were absent. Outside, 
the somber skies opened and poured forth its accumu- 
lated burden : heavily, relentlessly, unceasingly ; with- 
out any indications of ceasing. The streets were inun- 
dated, transformed into shallow rivers of rushing water. 
There would be few patrons today. There were few. 
Two, three, five, six, my fair habitué, and myself. A 
mere handful; and among them not a likely customer, 
not a person on whom to practice the wiles and crafts 
of her trade — nor any prospects of any. No one to 
pay for her ‘* consommation ”’; no one to take her 
to dinner; no shelter, perhaps, over her head. And 
‘such a night! I felt sorry for her. Yes, and I felt mali- 
ciously, vindicatively glad. Here was justice, not of 
man, but of God; stern and unescapable. Voluntarily, 
deliberately (all mawkish sentimentalizing and roman- 
cing aside), she had chosen the life of a harlot with its 
comparative ease, luxury, and greater emolument to 
that of virtuous toil, the necessities, and a living wage. 
And tonight, and on other nights like this, and with 
increasing frequency as she grew older and less attrac- 
tive, she would pay the price of her choice, the prosti- 
tute’s price, the fee of those who bare and defile their 
ody, who sell animal passion for the passion of love. 
Ah! a grim sort of retribution this; and yet one with 
which I fully accorded, in which I took a grim sort of 
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righteous and artistic pleasure. For, after all, she was 
a prostitute, a woman who sold her body — her most 
precious birthright — to any and all with the price. 
Sold her body ! But, then, did not all manual laborers, ~ 
did not all mental toilers sell, if not so markedly, yet 
none the less surely, body and mind respectively ? Did — 
not 1? Yes, but we did not debase it we did not defile — 
it; we loaned it rather than sold it. That is some of | 
us did. But did I? And | recalled that unfinished, self- 
revealing story of mine and the difficulty that it pre- 
sented : not technical weaknesses, but moral scruples. 
If I hesitated in its writing, it was from modesty and © 
timidity born of shame. Abashed, I shrank from the- 
shameless exposure of my naked mind; aghast, I re- © 
coiled from the vulgarizing display of my most private © 
and cherished: innermost thoughts. Yes, I too was a © 
prostitute willing, nay anxious to sell myself (not bodily © 
but mentally) to any and all indiscriminately ; a pros-— 
titute who as brazenly bartered, who as flagrantly viola- ~ 
ted his finer feelings and emotions as she did love. Yes, — 
and for the same reasons : for food, shelter, and clothes’ 
clothing for the mind rather than the body ; because~ 
I preferred comparative ease and luxury to virtuous — 
toil and the bare necessities. No wonder she had reci- 
procated my loathing with loathing, returned scorn for 
scorn. She, at least, had recognized me for what I was: 
a prostitute even as herself — nay more despicable 
than herself, for, whereas she prostituted her body, IL 
prostituted my mind; where she traded in material 
beauty, I trafficked in spiritual and moral. Yes, of the 
two, I was the more despicable, the more depraved 
prostitute. - 
And I looked up to meet her eyes fixed upon me. 


movement of her head, she indicated a place at her ta~ 
ble. I rose and joined her, for, if thieves stand together, 
no less should prostitutes. ’ 

But there is yet another difference! Ah! yes, there 
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oathe and scorn 


Me 


erence — a difference (theoretical, 
between ends and means to those ends. 
ms deplorable and mine praise- 

use the distinction between 
purpose and manner of attain- 

All of which alters not the slightest 
mparative degree of our prostitution, 


did right to join her, she did right to 
me. 
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THE DEATH OF NICK CARTER _ 


by PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 


Four o’clock in the morning. | 
Nick Carter was asleep but was listening even in his 
sleep. 7 
The ringing of the telephone scarcely woke him. 
He was expecting the voice of his assistant, Patsy. 
— Hello — Nick ? | 
— 365 — it’s I. 
— I looked it over — without much luck. 
— Let’s hear it! { 
The house opens like an oyster. You have to push 
with all your might to get in, a shoulder isn’t enough. 
In the anteroom are fourteen tables side by side accor-_ 
ding to size. On the first is an orange and a knife, on 
the second a green feather-duster, on the third two 
sea-shells, on the fourth a new spanish penny, on the 
fifth a bi-colored handkerchief (blue and yellow), on 
the sixth a pair of scissors, on the eighth there is no- 
thing, on the ninth a kerosene lamp, on the tenth a white 
carnation, on the eleventh a rose and a caramel, on the 
twelfth a glass filled with wine, on the thirteenth an 
ivory elephant, on the last a dog-eared visiting card, 
the card of His Majesty the Shah of Persia. At the foot 
of this large table (thirty by twenty-seven feet) a bell 
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_ The half-open door leads into the living-room ; a fire 
in the fireplace, a pair of gloves on an armchair, on 
‘the floor beside a large piece of furniture of Dutch 
‘style, a jasper cane. The living-room seems to be partly- 
furnished. In this immense room there is only an arm- 
chair, a wardrobe, already described, and a small three 
legged table. Hanging on the wall is an XVIIIth century 
picture which bears the following inscription in German : 
* Wilhelmine, prinzessin von Preussen spalere markgrafin 
‘von Bayreuth. ” One of the eyes has been scratched out. 
Upon the wall, opposite the picture is a pink poster 
advertising a beauty product. A seven-branched canda- 
labra holding candles unequally burned stands on the 
mantlepiece. On a mirror above the mantlepiece is 
written in chalk the following inscription : “ Mr. Bart. 
Here at 7:30. ’ The room to the left of the door is a 
bathroom. To the right is also a bathroom, but much lar- 
ger. In the center of this vast room is a grand piano. 
In order to enter the landing of the stairway I had to 
move a heavy leather armchair. The stairway is ordinary 
enough in appearance but has this peculiarity the 
steps are painted the colors of the rainbow. The first 
step is carmine, the second vermillion and so on. Upon 
the landing is a sprinkler. I made out three doors painted 
white, bearing three different numbers, 18, 322, 4. In 
room No. 18 a young woman was lying on a bed of state. 
She was sleeping with a flower in her right hand, a 
lipstick in her left hand. I was unable to wake her. 
The room is as simply furnished, like a third class hotel 
room. 

Room 322, which communicates with the living-room, 
is the exact replica of the Louis XIV room in the Palace 
of Versailles. Only the portrait of the king in wax is 
Teplaced by an alarm clock. In room No. 4 two men 
messed in black, a catalpa flower in their buttonholes, 
were playing chess. These two men are dead. At least 
they are no longer breathing. I closed this door and 
climbed to the attic. It is a huge room with some flowers, 
eet ts a 
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inspection of the attic ; no one was there. A hat ha 
been thrown into a corner, It was a light-colored derby 
which had been bought from Monsieur Gelot, hatter t 
the late king Edward VII, Place Vendome. q 

Night had almost fallen and I lit my electric lamp 
going down stairs stealthily. There was still the basemen 
to visit. I could not find the entrance. It had undoubted! 
been walled in, but behind this wall I heard someon 
talking, whose voice I could not make out ; he was tele 
phoning ; I listened. It was useless. I left the house 
but the ventilators were walled. I stopped in th 
garden, squatting under a tree, and watched for th 
occupant, thinking he would be obliged to light | 
lamp or close the shutters. I waited two hours, Th 
garden is commonplace ; I have already told you that 
Climbing vines scaled the house and wall, water-lllie 
were floating on a pond. I had to leave my post becaus 
of the moonlight which would have given me away, si 
I hid myself in a small bush. No one was stirring i 
the house; no light showed. Only the smoke comin 
from the chimney, lighted by a moon-ray, rose and fell 
Strollers were passing the house. One of them lit % 
cigarette, then went away whistling. From time to time 
autos glided along the quay. Then silence fell again. ~ 

In the distance I saw, tike a beast, a storm advancing 
Lightning flashes sliced the night. I watched for the ray 
and the arrival of the man who was telephoning a littl 
while ago. A postman jumped from his bicycle ani 
threw a letter in the front door box. e 

The garden was silent, but noises from the neigh 
borhood came to me. A phonograph was playing Caruso 
Finally night fell and the whole crew slept. About a 
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our passed. I could no longer see the time by my watch. 
n hour went by in silence. 

_ Suddenly I heard a song. The voice was magnificent, 
almost soft, almost harsh. 

_ The slow voice, hollow and vindicative, which escaped 
from the wall rose higher. A more distant note shook a 
flower which clung to the rocks. It was either the wind 
ar a streak of light. A head appeared. It was a face 
entirely blackin which two eyes glittered like fish and 
e mouth seemed to be the heart. Some seconds passed. 
Phe silence swept along the ground, then a hand which 
held a lighted lantern rose up abruptly like a serpent. 
In the small tufted garden, the plants trembled, 
perhaps from fear. The hand waved the lantern and 
in spite of the moonlight, the trace of the light was re- 
flected’ in the pond. The flickering of this light looked 
like a signal. 

_ A drop of’rain silenced a bird the light had frightened. 
Ihe storm was over. On the slope to the west I heard the 
thunder. 

_ The man sprang up. He jumped into the garden, 
took the letter from the box and left. He was a negro, 
very tall, dressed in evening clothes and white gloves. 
I heard him walking: then he stopped. I waited for 
him to leave again, but in vain. Revolver in hand, I 
ft the garden hoping to see him, but there was no longer 
nyone on the quay. 

' I telephoned you from the first cafe I came across. 
I forgot to say that I picked up an envelope on the quay. 
It seemed to me unimportant, a small-sized blue enve- 
lope. It bore the following address : “‘To the Landlord, 
2nd Avenue des Tilleuls *’. It is dated day before yes- 
terday and carries the seal of P... it is, I believe, a city 
situated in the west of France. 
-— Hello ! — Come over to see me as soon as possible. 


II 
‘Near a city in the west of France, to the right of the 
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road near the railroad tracks, stands a large, severe 
looking house. At first glance this immense building 
looks like a convent. , 2 
But a closer view reveals that the windows of this 
grey-green house are protected by gratings, However, 
the gratings are a little more ¢ 10se of 
prisons. Certain windows are even framed by climbing 
vines, and bindweed. This tall building 1s disconcer- 
tingly clean, hygienically clean. The road encircling © 
the house is surfaced with macadam, The slate roofs 
are mounted with lightning-rods. The entrance grating — 
is of forged iron. | 
The surrounding country is flat and planted with 
sickly little trees, which look like whittled-off sticks 
witha few leaves at the top stuck in the ground. Several 
high houses stand up erectly at unequal intervals on 
the vacant lots where scattered papers blow and tumble 


people had been confined there and because a scandal 
had in times gone by attracted newspaper men. 
In reality it was the most ordinary of insane asylums, 
but it possesses a strange dignity ; like clocks or 
viaducts. : 
Inside the superindendents do all they can to keep 
silence. Thick carpets cover the floors, cork lines the 
walls ; all double doors and tiny windows are protected 
by two or three half-length curtains. 7 
It is almost impossible when one is in this house to 
hear the whistle of the trains which pass a few yards 
away. The rows of trees stop the wind and the sounds. 
As soon as one leaves the house and hears noises 
ue cries again, one’s ears, accustomed to the silence, 
UZZ. 
It is then that the great mystery oceurs clothed, i 
black or white, according to the days. When a passerby, 
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orn out by the dismal daily toil, loses himself in these 
;, he hears at times a shriek like that of blind birds. 
Fmmediately he imagines crimes or horrible experiences, 
ploody acts ; but his fear becomes greater when, listen- 
ig closely, he hears these cries change into along laugh, 
a contagious laugh. He laughs in his turn, trembling 
with fright. He tries to flee, but he soon stops on hearing 
the whistles, the sobs and the great red laugh which leaps 

ound him and which shakes him until he holds his 
ides. 
It is, it seems, the inmates playing football. 
_ The belated passerby at last takes his courage in 
both hands and goes away opening his umbrella, because 
‘the black sky has just started to dissolve. Another day 
‘a neighboring child was amusing himself by playing 
Tndian in the nearby open spaces. He was chasing a 
shadow and crying: “ bang! bang! bang !”’ aiming at 
“an invisible enemy. He galloped along, becoming excited 
by this anticipated victory. He advanced, always run- 
‘ning. He stumbled on a rock, but since no one was there 
he did not cry. He simply picked himself up ; it is then 

hat he noticed through the bars of a window a bearded 
face streaming with tears. He ran away and when the 
‘time came he went to sleep. 

But during the night he saw again the tear-stained 
face, and he talked about this adventure. 
_ The mystery, like a bird that swoops down on its 
prey, spread its shadow over the little city. The Clinic 
‘suddenly seemed to turn crimson. Fear followed in the 
wake of the mystery. The inhabitants left the tall buil- 
dings, and the families no longer took walks on Sundays 
or holidays in the neighboring country. They also avoid- 
ed speaking about the distant house. 
_ The sub-prefect was one day obliged officially to visit 
‘this house from top to bottom. And the following 
Saturday, at the prefecture’s ball he t@ld about his visit. 
' “ The superintendant is a man about fifty years old, 

very tall and very strong. Behind his glasses his look is 
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alive and piercing. He explained his oe om e wit! 
proofs to support it, but I admit t at I underst d 
nothing or almost nothing about it. He showed me all 
around. The room where he questions the patients 
is remarkable. On the wall there are pictures of all 
kinds and between each canvas is a number painted 
in red. In front of the window, its face turned toward 
the landscape, an antique life-sized statue; it is, it 
seemed to me, a hermaphrodite. I did not understand 
why the superintendent had assembled there a large 
number of watches, clocks and time-pieces. I regret 
that I did not have time to count them but I can say, 
without exaggeration, that there were at least thirty 
or forty. The noise was so loud that I should have’ 
believed myself on the inside of a sewing-machine. *” 

The beautiful women who were listening to the young 
and handsome sub-prefect smiled. The description of 
this strange room amused them so much that they forgot 
to dance. The sub-prefect, proud of his success,continued : 
« The superintendent showed me some Cells. They are 
very beautiful rooms, luxuriously furnished and the 
floors are covered with several rich wool carpets. The 
silence which reigns in these rooms is so complete that 
I had the impression time had stopped ; you can 
imagine the contrast. q 

‘** T noticed, thanks to a complicated arrangement, 
periscope,re flection of mirrors, I don’t know exactly what, 
some crazy men who did not know they were being 
watched and who appeared to me entirely calm. One 
of them particularly struck my attention, He was a 
sort of Hercules who was amusing himself by sewing 
hems. I asked the superintendent who the man was. — 
{ cannot tell you his name, professional secret, he re= 
plied, but I will tell you that during some months he 
was the idol of the sporting crowd; he is a celebrated 
boxer. — We saw other patients who seemed to be 
agreeable. There was one woman who was marve 
lously beautiful. ”’ 
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The women became distracted. The sub-prefect, who 
did not want to impose upon their attention asked, 
one of them to dance. 
- During supper a young woman seated to the right 
of the sub-prefect asked him out of politeness, to break 
the silence : © How are the patients taken care of ten 
 « The superintendent, he replied, has an idea which I 
find original ; he makes the patients take part in sports. 
‘He obliges them to play lawn-tennis, to push a large ball, 
‘and kick at a smaller one. The attendants take part in 
‘these distractions. It seems that sports amuse them 
enormously. They are as gay as children, the superin- 
 tendent told me. They laugh and laugh. Most of them 
try to cheat. ”’ 
_ ‘Champagne was being served ; the sub-prefect stop- 
ped talking. 
~~ The women who had listened to him told of this visit, 
adding to it several savoury details. 
- Then when all their curiosities were satisfied, they 
talked about other things, but the Clinic retained its 
legend. 
One day in springtime an elegant young man cot off 
the train, a kodak slung over his shoulder ; an english 
tourist. He stayed at the hotel de la Poste, and during 
- several days made excursions in the surrounding country. 
_ He questioned the businessmen and the cafe waiters. 
- He seemed particularly interested in the Clinic. The 
barber, who was talkative, soon gave him all the informa- 
tion he wanted, and one beautiful day, under the pretext 
of obtaining more precise details, he asked the superin- 
- tendant to receive him. One of his relatives,he wrote, was 
suffering from nerves and wanted to try his treatment. 
When he was in the superintendent’s office he asked the 
doctor to close all the doors and to instruct the personnel 
- not to interrupt them for a long time. The doctor was 
used to these precautions often exacted by the patients. 
_ He reassured the young man and declared that no one 
would come to disturb them. 
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— You undoubtedly know the great American detec 
tive Nick Carter ? + 
— Yes indeed, said the doctor. : a 
— I am one of his assistants and I would like, with- 
out arousing attention, to make an investigation. I 
_ ask you to keep it a secret. You at one time employed 
a colored attendant, a negro, named Albert Martel 
— Right. ' 
— Can you give me any information about this man ? 
— He was a good attendant who gave entire satisfac- 
tion. His uncommon physical strength, his courage, 
rendered us great service in “ subduing’? and making — 
the lunatics obey, especially the violent ones, who are 
capricious, authoritative, and do not like to do what. 
they are told. 3 
** Albert Martel did not stay very long, one or two 
months, I believe. The superintendents and the person-_ 
nel, I must say, were sorry to see him leave. The atten- 
dants, the caretaker, the gardeners often speak of him 
now. He was very generous and liked to offer small 
gifts to his companions, to the children, and even to the 
inmates. . 
— Have you ever seen him since that time ? ; 
— Yes, once. He arrived one evening in an auto, a 
very beautiful auto, by the way. He told his friendst hat — 
he was then a chauffeur, but he was dressed like a gent- 
leman. . 
— When did this visit take place ? 
— About three weeks ago. 
Patsy Murphy thanked the doctor and left. He tele- 
phoned the same evening to the boss, who congratulated 
him warmly. Nick Carter seemed very pleased about — 
this investigation which had cost Patsy so little trouble. — 
‘ Continue to question the staff at the clinic, and try 
to find one of Martel’s friends, and inspire confidence 
in him. Perhaps you will get his address. Chick and I — 
are on the trail. ” 


The following days Patsy tried to make friends with — 
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the attendants but they distrusted him. He decided 
therefore to leave the vicinity and said hearty goodbys 
to all of his friends in the little city. He even took leave 
of the doctor. 


- On the evening of his departure, a man of about 4 

_ forty years jumped from the train and was immediately ys 
conducted to the Clinic. It was the new attendant who Ls 

had been expected for several days. a 


Ill 


Two weeks after the arrival of the new attendant, who 

was given supervision of the second floor, a long ameri- 
can automobile stopped in the driveway of the Clinic 
It was during the middle of August and the heat was : 
prostrating. The driver, a negro left the car in front of 4 
the door and forgot to stop the engine. He shook hands | 
with the caretaker, and accompanied by the son, entered 
the house. 
_ Several seconds after his arrival a window on the se- Bs 
cond floor was opened then closed, then reopened, then 
® reclosed. 

Shortly two tramps seated themselves on the slope 
against the wall and started to eat and drink. They 
seemed to regard the large house attentively. , 

The automobilist went to present his respects to the 
superintendent of the Clinic and to shake hands with the 
attendants. The patients were starting to dress for their 
daily football game. 

— Who is that man there ? asked the man whom the 
staff called Albert when he saw the second floor atten- 
dant. 

— A new one. 

Albert stared at the newcomer and began to smile. 

The madmen seemed particularly cheerful. One of 
them was repeating: ‘ The sun is shining, shining ” 
as if he were singing, then he stopped and began to laugh. 

The game soon started. Albert obtained permission 
to play. It was at this moment, several seconds after 
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the commencement of the first quarter that a 1 
took place and that the drama was carried out. 
In running Albert fell and in his fall brought down 
the new attendant with him. He was unable to check a 
cry, a shrill cry, the ery of one who is wounded. He raised 
his hand red with blood. Several of the madmen then 
started screaming and throwing themselves on the 
players who were piled on top of each other. The Hereu- 
les who made hems shot out forceful blows. Terrified, 
the attendant fired his revolver. Two vagabonds scaled 
the wall, revolver in hand. 4 
The inmates laughed, howled ; some of them started 
for the new arrivals who fired. When the fighters were 
; finally separated, five men lay on the ground seriously 
wounded. ; 
The attendant had been strangled. oe 
Albert Martel, the former employee had disappeared. 
It was assumed that, terrified, no doubt, he had run 
towards his car and set off immediately. 3 
The two tramps had received numerous bullets in: 
head. They died several hours later without the regaining | 
consciousness While the dead were being dressed it 
was remarked that the vagabonds wore wigs. . 
It was then that Nick Carter and his two trusty men, 
his brother Chick and Patsy Murphy, were recognized. — 


IV 


About seven o’clock in the evening the newsvendors 
on the boulevards were yelling. ; 


DEATH OF NICK CARTER 


A negro with bandaged hand bought a paper and gave 
a hundred france note to the newsboy : “ Keep the 
change ”’ he said. am 


Translated from the French, 
and adapted by MAIvE SAGE, — 
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RENUNCIATION 


by JOHN MITCHELL 


Like a fly crawling over a drawing, he walked’ down 


_ the street, aware that flat planes rose, then toppled over 

his head, forgotten. Objects were there in front of him, 

_ beside him ; they passed. But even dodging them occa- 

sionally did not give him the chiroscuro. Things seemed 

_ shaded to his retina ; yet he was confident the opaqueness 

~ was not in his eyes. He remembered he should be espe- 
cially sensitive on a day like this. 


The first obstacle loomed in the inevitable cafe at the 


- corner. He passed it glancing sideways, half conscious 
_ that in turning, he was at least putting his back to ano- 
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ther, congruously, placed, across the street. What would 
be best ? Nausea battled horsesense ; habit would pre- 


vail, he realized. Memory, this afternoon, was a sandy 


feeling in the thorax, replacing the hopes he surely had 
this time yesterday. 

Within the confines of his brain the pace became dizzy. 
However, traffic went on, he dimly suspected, much as 
usual. The second obstacle loomed, the third, the fourth ; 


he lost track, then suddenly, though patiently, declaim- 
ed his resolution aloud. The philosophic coefficient 
_ of humanity’s scrambling itself in a traffic j jam thus went 
unregistered in his brain. 
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ting. His right foot tentatively essayed. t 
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the curb at the street corner 


He stood on 


then drew back. (Housewives’bodies assumed al 
shapes, but he finally fumbled that impression, t 
The approaching streetcar stopped for him and 
jumped aboard, but the first inhalation of his cigarette 
destroyed his hope things were getting on alright. (Just 
to have the gum shed from his tongue !) on 
He suspected his resolution was a mistake. 3 
Yet when he descended from the streetcar he conti- 
nued to shy away from everything, seemingly determi- 
ned to fight it out unaided. | 
He couldinot help himself. 
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THE FUR COAT 


by C. W.{WHITTEMORE 


Carl Blodgett died of blocd poisoning, and during 
the last hours was delirious. Words rushed from his 
mouth in violent confusion. At his more articulate 
phrases Mrs. Blodgett was shocked and puzzled. He 
cursed the Home Machine Company, where he had 
worked for twenty-five years. here 

Mrs. Blodgett, by the bedside, could not understand. 

In his delirium, also, he imagined he possessed money, 
and spent it with abandon. For example, he bought 
houses, and then offered them to tenants rent free. He 
bought automobiles, and discussed plans for a trip to 
California. 

Mrs. Blodgett twisted her fingers. The nurse tucked 
in the spread, and laughed. “* Don’t pay any attention 
to what he says, ’’ she advised. ‘* He’s outof his head”’, 
Mrs. Blodgett could not help listening. 

Only the day before he had been ordered to bed, 
he had begged that she get the coat for the coming 
winter. Now he was buying things far more expensive — 
for himself Things, moreover, which he had never 
wanted. Mrs. Blodgett bit her lips; she was ashamed. 
The nurse was right, she would pay no attention to 
his raving. Nevertheless she shuddered at Carl’s pro- 
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fane fragments, wondering what he would 
xt. nail 
OP te the funeral Mrs. Blodgett left the group of 
relatives in the parlor and went into the bedroom. Ka- 
therine, her daughter, tried to dissuade her. But she 
wanted to be alone. She could not face this slowly deve- 
loping realization that Carl was gone, among children 
who now seemed like strangers. In the bedroom she and 
Carl had talked over many problems. 4 
As she moved the rocker to the window Mrs. Blodgett 
glanced toward the bed. Fresh linen could not hide the — 
parallel depressions. Why had not the mattress been 
turned ? 
Across the fooboard lay a heavy coonskin coat. It 
was Katherine’s: a Christmas gift from her husband, 
who was in business out West. Mrs. Blodgett sighed and 
turned to the window. Perhaps, had Carl lived, she 
would have had a fur coat before the winter set in. Now 
there were funeral expenses to be met. A 
Outside, in the barren henyard, a merciless late fall — 
wind tore stubborn leaves from a half dozen apple trees. 
In a more sheltered corner a lone Plymouth Rock scrat- — 
ched busily, unmindful of buffeting gusts. Through the — 
writhing network of branches Mrs. Blodgett gazed 
northward, where Fall Hill leaned against gray clouds — 
A season, too, was dying. She tucked her hands into 
opposite sleeves, and watched the Plymouth Rock 
search for bits of grain. 
Suddenly a desire to return to the parlor clutched her, — 
But her relatives would talk, mumble in low tones about — 
anything that would cheer her, make her sorrow easier — 
to bear. She would listen, and smile, and wish she were — 
alone. No, she would remain there, undisturbed. Soon — 
her tears might be released. 2 
The children had admired her self-control : probably — 
even now were telling each other how well their mother — 
was hiding her grief. What would they say if they 
knew she had been unable to cry, since the moment th % 
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Fistor sar ptanedtend Carl dead ? They would not 
understand : she, herself, could not understand. 


She had repeated to herself, as to the neighbors and 


the children, that it was better Carl should die than 


suffer. So many times during the past few days had 
that thought been expressed. It was true, of course, 


but was that enough to stay the tears which, somewhow, 
— ought to flow ? Had she appeared callous at the funeral, 
_and at the grave ? When a girl, soon after their marriage, 


she had often projected herself into the future, to the 
time when death would separate them. She had tortured 


herself with thoughts of possible loneliness : it empha-’ 
sized the reality of her present happiness. But whenever 


she had imagined herself left alone, tears had come. 
Why could she not cry now ? 

The afternoon rapidly darkened. A New England 
winter was approaching. The Plymouth Rock stirred 
the gravel with a final twich, and disappeared through 
a black square hole in the hen house. She must soon go 
out and close the slide. 

Dusk settled like a heavy hand, calming the wind : 
Gnarled branches made grotesque patterns against the 
sky. 

Shadows within the room became threatening. The 
rocker creaked. One leg snapped into its socket with the 
harsh regularity of a metronome. The widow heard the 
sounds, and ceased rocking. Now, without movement, 
in the silence, she was alone. She, alone, was alive. This 
was strange. The dusk frowned upon her, the walls 
and ceiling rebuked her for being alive. She rebelled, 
and turned from the shadows. She leaned forward in 
the chair, and jerked from it its monotonous creaking 


and knocking. 


She looked around her, defiantly. Katherine’s coat lay 


as it had been carelessly tossed across the footboard. 
She arose and smoothed its folds. Katherine could 
afford to be careless, when this coat was her husband 


would buy her another, 
: — 79 — 
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In her rocker again, Mrs. Blodgett’s fingers tinglec 
with the touch of soft coonskin. Yes, Katherine had been 
more fortunate than she. No one had ever known, ex- 
cept Carl, how much she had always wanted a fur coast. 
A sort of secret, it had been shared with Carl and hidden 
from the children. $ 

It was odd that he had said nothing about her coat 
in his delirium. 4 

She recalled the moment she had first spoken to Carl 
about a fur coat. It was one Sunday morning, not many 
months after they had been married. They had bee 
walking up West Main Street, behind the minister-and 
his wife. The minister’s wife was stately and magnificent | 
in a new muskrat coat. Golden sunlight glistoned on 
its rippling brown. Whata difference it had made in the’ 
appearance of a woman she had always considered 

lain. 
‘ She had called Carl’s attention to the coat. She knew 
of course, that they could not afford one then, but 
sometime she hoped to have one like it. Carl had misun-— 
derstood, and until they reach the church door had ennu- 
merated the many things they needed for their household 
And during the service she had pitied herself. 

Young people were always foolish in such matters, 
the widow remarked to herself. After that first Sunday 
morning fur coasts appered everywhere to torment her. 
Self-pity festered until one night she had been able to- 
bear it no longer. She cried hysterically, while Carl 
tried to comfort her. When he learned the cause he said _ 
nothing, but stroked her hand and urged her to sleep. 

She was carrying Katherine then, perhaps that was 
why she had been so unreasonable. 

And the next noon Carl had tossed into her lap a_ 
handful of bills. He explained that Goode & Bates — 

were having a sale of fur coats. a 

What had made her decide, that afternoon, that she’ 
would wait ? She had spent the money, or most of it. | 

She bought a large box of baby clothes, and a morris 
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hair for Carl. But she had cried again that night. Carl 
jid not seem pleased with his chair, and said that his 
“mother had always made her babies’ clothes. 

_ Mrs. Blodgett nodded to the faint reflection which 
moved back and forth across the glass as she rocked. 
“Yes, the spending of the seventy-five dollars had been 
‘a lesson, a much needed lesson. Before then she had been 
‘unable to understand Carl’s economies. At her home 
_ the value of money had never been impressed upon her. ~ 
As far back as she could remember her father had owned 
his house, thare had been no rent to pay. She had been 
the only child, and her requests for new dresses were 
‘seldom denied. Carl, on the other hand, had been 
brought up to be economical. Thrift had been necessary 
in his large family. 

- She hadn’t been trained properly in the matter of 
handling money. But it was inevitable that she should 
learn. Spending needlessly led to an awakening, or to 
the poor house. Fortunately the awakening had come, 
although they had been mighty near the poor house, 
that winter. Katherine was expected about the middle 
of February, and Carl had been putting a little money 
into the bank each week for the doctor’s bills. The 
{ withdrawal of the seventy-five dollars left but a small 
balance. Then, soon after Christmas, the factory shut 
_ down, indefinitely. The management gave the men no 
encouragement, merly announced that stock taking 


+ 


- would take longer than usual. Some of the workers spoke 
i openly of lack of ordres as the cause. Carl called it a little 

* vacation ’’, and seemed cheerful enough. At first she 
- But very Tuesday the bank clerk made a new entry 
in the withdrawal column of Carl’s bankbook. Carl 
run up grocer bills. At the time this had seemed un- 
~ reasonable to her. She had even wondered if, perhaps, 
her for squandering the seventy-five dollars. There was 
— 81 — 


_ had not worried. 
ie 
declared that as long as a cent remained, he would not 
he were not purposely punisching her for squandering 
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TRANSITION 
no comfort in the thought that she had not bought the 


coat. en 

Carl had tried at every mill, factory, and store in 
Orland, but could find no work. He followed other 
providers : quiet, searching men from whom had been 
taken the customary means of providing. Young men, 
independant, moved to Springfield, or Hartford, or 
Boston. Family men could not move away, they must 
await the reppening of iron gates. 

Before the end of the second week Carl had given up 
the search. He staved at home, and played solitaire on — 
the kitchen table. At first it had been good to have him 
there. The house seemed less lonesome. But Carl was 
never talkative, and soon she noticed that he paid more 
attention to his cards than to her questions. ; 

After the house work was finished she would sit by 
the kitchen window, sewing, and listening to the shuffle’ 
of cards. When a place was found for an upturned card, 
the chair creaked as Carl leaned forward. A faint snap 
released the card from his thumb. Monotonous noises, 
nerve-wearing sounds. . 

At the remembrance of them Mrs. Blodgett shivered. 

Then it was that she had learned the importance of 
money, and had trained herself in the practices of 
thrift. She scraped the butter plates more carefully 
after each meal, and boiled the potatoes without peeling 
them. 

Pride crept through her. Now many women would 
scrimp as she had ? Nor had she ever forgetten the les- 
son. The children had been given a high school education 
both she and Carl had insisted upon that. They had ne- 
ver let their bills accumlate, like some families in Or. 
land. There were three women in the Church Guild 
who had that reputation, now. ; 

And two of them had fur coats. 

Darkness blurred the angles of the bedroom. Colors 
disappeared. The paralled depressions in the spread 
were erased. Mrs. Blodgett wondered that she was not 
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‘more lonesome. She would resent being disturbed now. 
But soon Katherine would be getting supper. Then she 
would have to join them, without having made any plans 
for the future. All her thoughts had been: of the past. 
Nor had they been pleasant memories. Why had she 
not been recalling happy incidents ? 

Her eyes traced the dim outline of Katherine’s fur 
coat, a formless shape huddled at the footboard. She had 
been rocking for hours, it seemed, her mind revolving 
about this fur coat. 

The rocker was still. Suddenly Mrs. Blodgett found 
herself by the bed, reaching for Katherine’s coat. Aware 
of her movements she could not control them. She threw 
the coat into the corner, and followed resolved to tram- 
ple upon it. She picked it up gently, and replaced it 
upon the bed. 

_ The rocker creaked again. Her chest was congested, it 
was hard to breathe. 

Carl had not mentioned a fur coat, in his delirium. 
That was odd. Yet he had imagined he had plenty of 
money. Money. Depositing and withdrawing money. 
Darning socks to save pennies. Putting pennies into a 
cracked tea-cup. 

A heavy footstep sounded in the kitchen. It was Tom. 
He had asked her to go back to Hartford with him for 
a few weeks. She had preferred to wait until spring. 
Now, however, she wondered what train he would be 
taking. Hartford was a city, with many department 
stores. 

Three weeks later, when the Widow Blodgett came 
‘slowly down the center aisle of the Orland Congrega- 
tional Church, she was the mark for every eye of the 
scattered assemblage. Her thin form was enveloped in a 
resplendent muskrat coat. No one could recall that Mrs. 
Blodgett had ever before been seen in a fur coat. Many 
of the Guild ladies impatiently looked forward to the 
benediction, after which they would approach, Mrs. 
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ett’s funeral. as 
A polite pause followed the benediction ; then 


left their hushands and gathered about the widow. He 
black veil was thrown back, and her face showed e i- 
dence of tears. It was the first Sunday for many years 
she had been to church without Carl. a 

Her friends sympathized with her in turn. Each one 
notices the fineness of the fur. “* What a beautiful 
coat, my dear, ’’ said Mrs. Wood. 

“ Yes, Carl always wanted me to have one. It was 
almost the last thing he said to me, before — before he 
went out of his head. ” a 

The next morning the woman across the road watched 
Mrs. Blodgett hanging out her wash, one of Carl’s old 
reefers buttoned high about her neck. The same woman 
saw a ragman bring out bundles of old newspapers from 
the Blodgett’s cellar-way. at. 

But she did not see Mrs. Blodgett, after the ragman 
had left, go to the kitchen cupboard, reach high for Q 
cracked tea-cup, and into it drop a quarter, a dime, and 
six pennies. , 


NO. 4 COMMERCIAL STREET 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


The hollow Casad and the junior advanced between 
the tiers, and defective threads at intervals held mats 
beneath the fabric. All told. The whole was roomy 
enough and arranged, with low stages, an alley and 
~ lampblack. 
Upstairs the maidenhair ferns were at ease with bows 
between them and the sunshine. This met what the 
- young man wanted. 
The affidavit lay cavernous and framed and was 
fraught by Casad, as senior, including the columns 
H contained by the trappings, six knobs, ‘and the depart- 
mental mace with ivory. At a counter the recent one 
demurred. He was asking that the iris remain. As a 
~ haircloth binding. 

So the morning was in black and white and deliveradi 

Adrift in perpetuity. 

The click. 


_ Beginning on and after that date the new proprietor _ 
sorted straps on the ground floor, and the hangings in 
serviceable condition. There was not, on the premises, 
the advance in double files, with phrases falling from 
the canticle, nor the odor of somnambulists in wax, 
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neither uncalled for, nor anticipated, nor ordained. A 
whenever the sound was heard on the stairs, the as 
tant let it pass that Casad preferred the side exit. 
Across the night court might be upholstered organ 
music. } E 


Now it is established upstairs that earlier a gnarl 
had appeared on the hassock, with a squint, and ten- 
tacles and an auricle of musk. The persistence of it 
bore on Casad, the father, subsequently retired, and 
the pox placed on the bottom, or the pebbles, were 
smoothed by continuous flexion. It was due in part to” 
a limp of indefinite duration, a mishap horizontally, 
and an obligatory strata. Nothing was exposed directly 
to the buyee below, as the brushing of feet on the carpe 
was diminished. Yet each quarter another pair was 
added to the row of peacock bills cut off upon the 
mantlepiece, and three phases became namely more 
distinct : 

the fugues across the yard in pentameter ; 

the crepe cambric curtains embossed with braid ; 

and the ribbons on the ferns upstairs. 


To be unaware of the secret grimace made the recent 
purchaser sniff when he saw it, and tinged all reflections 
succeeding. 

Henceforth old Casad, indeed, was summarily in 
cannon-crackers. He reviewed all the causes in strin- 
gency and ordered closed the smaller slits below the 
eaves so that vests were assumed to crumble and the 
creaks reached the lower story. Gradually this came 
to be not enough, with the proprietor downstairs clasp- 
ing his right to the sole enclosure. i 

The order in white grew misty and all was attributed 
by the petitioner above to the gnarl’s daughereotype. | 

This cleavage superceded the three and the pair which 
came before and disassociated whatsoever the parties 
had chartered in script withal. Oftener each day, Casad 
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the left the stairway and ferns without plausibility, 


where the bishop provided. 

He talked with an honest man in a livery stable. 
He diverted whatever a perambulator passed. 

" Eventually he moved in the danger signs at night 
and placed them end to end in his attic. 

_... Notwithstanding all this was unknown to the 
younger man, who had diluted the incident of smiling 
‘and dwelt continuously upon the lack of suitable crock- 


_ Casad frequenting the archives once more, found his 
‘spiritual adviser waiving the seat for a pellet, and went 
away magnified. The stable of the third and honest 
man was partitioned in tiers as well as No. 4 Commer- 
cial, and for that the young one on the ground floor 
alleged depletion by eminent domain. 

The organ was invaded by signatures. 

Modernity fluttered the bows on the fern plants and 
the shuffling of the gnarl upon the carpet embroiled 
‘the soot and the ivory chips. Neither the retirer nor 
‘the mortgagee would consign the detour and blacker 
‘bolts found their place in the former worthy barn. 
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_ Thus all succumbed in the following order, without 


recourse to benevolence : 
- 1. The bishop. 2. The old one. 3. The honest man. 
‘A. The gnarl. 5. And the young man who signed the 
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the anthem’s decade to his credit, retiring to the loft — 
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A PAIR OF DRAWERS 


by CARL STERNHEIM 


ACT II 


ScENE I. 
The same room. 


THEOBALD enters from the alcove. 


THEOBALD : Well, the curtains are up at last. 

Manpetstam: (at the table) Why didn’t you fasten 
them from your side ? 

THEOBALD : He must be convinced that nobody wants 
to pry into his affairs. 

MANDELSTAM: If he has the same intention, there is 
nothing to be said against it. 

TuEOBALD : His short answers to me and his reticence 
lead me to expect it. 

MANDELSTAM : That’s the pride of a high social position, 

THEOBALD: Why did he come here then ? He could 
as well find the quiet room he wants for his work 
with more comfortably situated people. 

MaNbDELstaM : What does the man really do ? 

THEOBALD : Why do you avoid giving him the title of 
** mister *’ ? From what I was able to get out ol 
him, he wants an adventure near to his heart. 
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(ANDELSTAM ; An adventure | 

IEOBALD : An experience, he said. You had better pay 

attention to your inclination to deform definitions. 

— He wants to write down an experience that touches 

— him closely, 

Manvetstam: Well, so that’s it; an experience ! 

‘THEOBALD : If you express it that way, you will miss 

the point again. 

~MANDELSTAM : You are very precise. 

-TueosaLp: That is only natural. The inaccurate is a 
roundabout way. From nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon I have official duties before me. 
Suppose I were to be inaccurate ! 

MANDELSTAM : Well, we say things haphazardly. I am 
supposed to entertain my clients under the razor, to 
see to it that they dont notice a cut or the edge of a 
beard shaved away. You cant meditate very long, 
you simply throw words around. Just so there 
is no interruption. 

THEOBALD: You are the victim of your profession. 
(He laughs). 

-Manvetstam: An adventure ! Probably a love story! 

THEOBALD : Possibly. On Saturdays you dont have to 

be in your shop till eight o’clock, do you ? al 

Be The boss do Have to? I arrange things that way. 


The boss doesn’t come earlier, either, and that pack 
of laborers is taken care of by the apprentice. 
THEOBALD : Hum. I assume, of course, that you take 
walks early in the morning. If I were as uncertain of 
my body as you are, I would do everything to forti- 
fy it. 
Jae : To walk far fatigues me. 
THEOBALD : First of all. I would like to suggest to you 
that you had better get full information about your 
— condition. 
MANDE.tstaAmM: Why ? 
Tueopatp: So that you will know where you stand. 
ANDELSTAM : If my means do not allow me any 
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the truth ? 
THEOBALD : Gosh, man, what good is lying ? 
ManpeEtstaM : My God, in the end everything is a lie. 
THEOBALD: You are a funny chap. Ho, ho, Ho, ho, 
A pessimist. Every-thing is a lie ? A he? 
MANDELSTAM : Dont laugh. I will prove it to you. 
THEOBALD : (Laughing) Well. How ? . 
MANDELSTAM : Wherever you want. Everywhere. Wi 
everybody. : 
THEOBALD : (Laughing again) With you yourself ? 
MaNpbELstAM : (Furious) : Certainly. 1 
THEOBALD : With Mr. Scarron ? 
MANDELSTAM : With him, too. 
THEeoBaLp: (Roaring) With my wife ? 
MANDELSTAM : To be sure. 
THEOBALD: With me ? 
MANDELSTAM : Certainly. ; 
THEOBALD : (Bellowing) You’re a regular fighting cock, 
A miracle worth the money. Arent you, after all, a 
barber ? A disguised baron, my wife’s lover, who has 
crept into this house ? 
MANDELSTAM : (Foaming with rage) Mr. Maske ! 
THEOBALD : A fellow with gigantic force, you are, 
* — with guts like gun-barrels. 


ScENE II. 

Loutse enters from the bed room. 
THEOBALD: Louise, leave the odours of your middle- 
class ideas behind you. Mandelstam is a baron, your 
lover, ho, ho, ho, and the world is all lies. Basta. 
Manpetstam: Mr. Maske, here I must very seriousl 
beg you — 
THEOBALD : Oh, no, my dear friend. As certain as you 
take off people’s beards and are not quite solid on 
your pins, as certain as I think of nothing except 
that my figures are added correetly, that Mr. Scarron 
writes love.stories and that my wife belongs to me, 
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just so certain is what my eyes see and so certain is 
- it that you dream nothing but lies. And this comes 
from the liver, the lungs and the stomach. I will 
not rest quiet, until you are sure about it. Are you 
coming along ? 
MANDELSTAM : No, thank you. In ten minutes. 
THEOBALD : Dont be angry with me. Perhaps your hour 
will strike and you will convince me. Never, my dear 
chap ; but no hard feelings between us on that ac- 
count. Well, I’m off. You dont want to come along ? 
Manbe stam : Thanks ! 
THEOBALD : Well. [ll see you again. (He goes oul.) 
MANDELSTAM : He certainly makes it easy for a fellow. 
LoulseE : (Sizing him up) He ? — for a fellow ? 

-Manvetstam: That is the most ridiculous credulity. 

Louise: He has confidence where he may have. 

-Manvetsram : His eyes will be opened in a way that 

will astonish him. 

Louise : About people he takes into his house. 

MANDELSTAM: That’s entirely my opinion. 

Louise : Who use a transparent pretext. 

Manpvetstam: Which a child would see through! To 

write down a love story far from the noise of the street ! 

Louise: If you want to insult me, I will call my hus- 

band back. 

-MANDELstAM: Call him. He is still on the stairs. Go 
ahead and charm me. I an not yet beyond myself. 
Why is he continuously laughing at me ? Why that 
sneering pity in his tone ? What right have you to 
despise me ? I — I say this very frankly I have a 
feeling for you, but which is far from such that I would 
approach you otherwise than respectfully. 

Louise : Nobody will hinder you from that. 
MANDELSTAM: ‘You, yourself! Do you think I could 
look on quietly, while another conquers you for 


himself — that I could bear the experience that is 
coming and that, knowing as I do about it, I could 
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stand it ? seated at this table I swear to 
the means at my disposal I will prevent it! — 
LovIsE : When do you have to go to work on Saturday 9 
MANDELSTAM: You underestimate me, Mrs. Maske, 
Here an oath has been sworn. As sure as there is a 
God, you will not reach your goal. 
LoutseE : (Slowly) You are a child. 
MANDELSTAM : I am an hysterical being. Heaven knows, 
LoutsE: A real child. There you go getting excited 
about nothing at all. 4 
Manpve stam : I will not let anybody show contempt 
for me. 4 
Louise : You are getting all out of breath. Take another 
cup of coffee. I will fix you a piece of bread and honey. 

ManpeEtstam : I have nobody in the world. 
Louse: I must be sure to put in plenty of sugar. 
MANDELSTAM: One really has nobody in the world 
Louise: This is honey from my father’s place. He has 
a little house in the country, two miles from here, 
Manpetstam: To think that I should hardly have 
known my parents. 4 
Louise : Usually I am stingy with it. 
MANDELSTAM : One is so bored and dull all alone. No 
roots in the earth, nothing to lean on, nothing to 
hold one. 
Loutse: You need to be cared for a little. A lot of it is 
nervousness, too. But you are much too unrestrained, 
ManpbeE.stTaAM: No, I’m not. 4 
Louise: I can’t like violent natures. I love submission 
and suppleness. Like good children. q 
MANDELSTAM: For the man who has no mother, it’s 
his only desire. 7q 
Loutse: Mrs. Maske, I affirm this in memory of my 
dead mother who is looking down on us right now. 
Never will I exceed the limits you set for me. 
Louise: Not as though I had anything against you 
MANDELSTAM : What I saw yesterday was not my fault. 
Louise: You must never talk about that again ! Not é 
q 
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MANvELSTAM : As if I would not stand by you to the 

last breath. 

Louise: Well. We will probably become friends in the 

- course of time. 

Manpe stam : And Mr. Scarron ? 

Louise : But what do I care about that dude ? 

MANpDELstTaM: Probably he is a dude. But still you 
might deceive me. I have not had enough experience 
with women, though I am not a newcomer. 

‘Louise: It is not impossible that he really is here in 
pursuit of secret intentions. But you forget about me, 
and pre-suppose an agreement which is revolting to 
me. Do you think me so blind as not to see that I 
would be only easy prey for this spoiled Don Juan, a 
prey which he would leave as suddenly as the idea 
had come to possess it ? That I would sacrifice my 
reputation and all the advantages of my _ position 
for the desires of another ? 

-MANDELSTAM : The way he looked at you made me sus- 

ect — 

LoutsE: The looks you men give without our permis- 
sion are presumptious. 

MANDELSTAM : | will certainly never be presumptious. 
I’m easily satisfied, happy with a trifle, a mere breath. 

Louise: All right. We’ll have to let time take care of 
that. 

MANDELSTAM : When you say that ! It makes me healthy 
and strong at once, so that I don’t notice the weather, 
With that, I will even take off my muffler. 

Louise: No, dont! Better foresight than hindsight. 

MANDELSTAM: The way you say that! 

Louise: Do you want to take a sandwich with you to 
work ? 

~MAnpbetstam : That you should think of that ! 

Lou!sE: It seems to me, it would do you good. 

Manpet stam : | don’t need to eat anything. I have my 
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heavenly dreams. What do I: care ‘abouts 7 mi 
If you want to, we will read “ The Flying Daten ; 
together some evening. oe 
Louise: Is it a love-story ? iS 
MANDELSTAM :: A. most magnificent one. Just listen to 
what the Dutchman says about Senta : 
« Will she be my angel ? 
When from the tortured powers of terror 
Longing drives me to salvation. ~4 
From the torture that shrouds my face in darkness, 
I will have found the longed-for goal.” 4 
LoutseE : Beautiful. Now go, otherwise you will be la ei 
MANbELsSTAM : But then the ending: 
« Ah, being, as I am, without hope, 
I still surrender myself to hope.” 
And to hear that sung! That pierces your very mar- 
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ee! Louise : Till noon, then. 4 
ee MANDELSTAM ; Soon! Soon! Soon! (He goes out.) 


SCENE 3 
Miss DeuTER sleps up immediately. 


DEUTER : Who is that wind-bag ? ; 
Louise: An obtrusive, dangerous fellow. He also saw 
yesterday what nobody should have seen and has 
sneaked in here under the same pretext as our friend. 
They divide the rooms. ' 
DEuTER: Think of that! q 
LovisE: The worst thing is: he hates Mr. Scarron and 
has suspicions. Just now he took an oath he would 
never allow — what did you say ? ; 
Deuter : A silly story. 
LoursE: I think he is capable of telling Theobald the 
whole story before the least thing has happened. — | 
am terribly upset. As I came in a few minutes ago, 
my husband called to me: “ Mandelstam, — that’s 
this barber boy’s name — is your lover.” It wa 
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said in a laughing tone, but the other one must 
_ have spoken seriously of possibilities of this kind, or 

at least have led his talk into these channels, 
Deuter : How did you act towards him up till now ? 
R ouIsE: I flattered him. I tried to make him sure of 
himself. 

DEUTER: Quite right. 

‘LoutseE : But — 

Deuter : I shall keep a sharp eye on him. You see what 

__ a good thing it is that I am beside you. 

Louise : What are you holding there in your hand ? 

Deuter: Just guess. 

Louise: Tell me. 

Deuter: The batiste. : 

‘Louise: You dear woman! How thoughtful of you! 

Deuter: Do you like it ? 

Louise: Wonderful! Very expensive ? 

Deuter : This is finer than silk. 

Louise : How it must feel against the skin ! 

Deuter: Different from your ugly twill. Twill on such 

a little body! PI just take the measures. Lift your 

petticoat a little. Sixty-five, let us say, sixty-six 

centimeters. 

‘Louise: Have you the ribbon already ? 

Deuter : Here ! 

‘Louise : Divine ! You are my very best friend. And you 

are so good as to do all this for me while you yourself 
are still quite young ? 

Deuter: I have honestly given up all hope. Otherwise 

_ Iconfess I would not have so much time left for you. 

Louise : We must pray for you. 

DEUTER : Do you think it will be any use ? 

Louise: For such a great purpose everything mast be 

e-tried. 

DeEvTER : What progress you are making ! 

Louise: I have firmly made up my mind. After last 

_ night I am thoroughly determined. Already a sweet 

_ dream. 
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- DEUTER : Tell me about it. 


LoutsE: You poor girl ! Ar ge 

Deuter : Not another word, or Pll pa ti c yin 

LOUISE : ‘We'll find somebody for you. How would th 16 
barber do ? 

Deuter: Awful! I’d rather take your BURARM (TI 


laugh heartily). 


SCENE 4. 
Scarron opens the door from the outside and enters. sd 


ScARRON : What heavenly light. From out of the rair 
I step right into tropical sun. 
Loutse: (fo DEUTER) Stay with me! | 
Deuter : Just for a moment. Then I'll have to go doy wn, 
ScARRON : With my latch key Ienter unasked into your 
happy relations and tear them up. Go on laughing |! 
If I may, and if I’m suitable, I should like to parti’ - 
pate. What was it about ? 
Louise: Miss Deuter — (Scarron bows) and I were 
just speaking about the barber. 
ScARRON : Which barber ? 
Louise: Mandelstam, of course, 
DevuTeER: He is too ugly for her, Mrs. Maske thought 
and suggested him to me as a lover. 
Louse: That word did not cross my lips. 
DruTER: God is my witness, she recommended hin 
to me in that sense. 
LouIsE: As a joke. 
ScARRON : I am sure it was not meant seriously. He i is 
not at all what one would call a man. & . 
DeEuTER : But all right for an old maid. 
ScarRRON : Who might that be ? 
LoutsE: She is looking for a compliment. 
DeuTER: No such a thing. But let us have your judg 
ment, Doctor, about this material ? 
ScarRon : Probably batiste. What is it for ? 
Deuter : It is to make a pair of drawers for this young 
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lady ; beg yo 
your circles. 
LOUISE: Miss Deuter ! . 
DEUTER : You interrupted us just as we were taking 
_ the measures. 

Louise: Miss Deuter ! 

DeEvuTER: Sixty-six centimeters. I call that slender 
hips, Doctor. 

ScARRON : So sweet an occupation I should not have 
 disturbed., 

Louise: Mr. Scarron ! 

Deuter : I just need the length now. (Bends and mea- 
sures.) Sixty-three to above the knees. 3 
Louise : That'll do. What are you doing ? y 
Scarron: May I, since I have stumbled into such a eS! 
_ delicate adventure, give a little advice ? The women % 

who know nothing but fashion and finery, who set 
_ the style in all matters of taste, would perhaps not 
_ have measured as far down as you have, young lady. 
They would have found a point about two or three 
_ centimeters above the knee. 

Deuter : Do help us with it. I counted on such knowle- 
dge. I wonder if our width of eighteen still corresponds 
with the newest cut. 

Scarron: Underclothes should be as wide as possible 
below and fasten closer towards the top. 

Deuter : There still remains the question — 

LoutseE : (Flinging herself on her breast) Trudy, you Be” 
must keep quiet. I shall be eternally angry with you ! 

ScARRON : (f{0 DEUTER) And you’re the one who has 
been entrusted with this important affair? Every- 

_ thing happens through your agencies ? 

DeEvutTeER: You would have no compliments left for me, 

- if you had the opportunity to admire the thing finis- 
hed, when she wears it. 

ScARRON : How can I earn your friendship ? 

Deuter : Notice that I’m here in your interest. 

ScarRon : You seem to want to be god-mother to a 
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happiness which has greater need of a protecting 
hand than an unfledged bird. . a 
Deuter : But which wants.to fly — ; 
Louise : And which does not know how to fly ? 
DrEuTER: I am so to speak only a half-bird, which, 
at the right moment, did not have the courage, and 
remained in the eaves. You can’t expect any instruc= 
tion from me. q 
ScARRON : There is no need of it. ; 
DEuTER: Besides the nestling is very industrious. | 
found it yesterday already fluttering around in in- 
timate contact with the higher regions. . 
Scarron : Let us venture the flight ! _ 
Deuter: A. hawk circles on the horizon! Not the ol¢ 
fat owl which is only to be feared at night. A slender 
hungry cloud that Swoops down quick as lightning 
into hiding places. 
ScARRON : Who ? 
Deuter: A cloud of soap suds, a lather-beather. 
ScARRON: The barber! a 
LouisEe : He’s after me! He told me right to my face 
that he would be watching, that he will not stand for 
anything. I am very unhappy. ; 
DeuTER : Now that you’ve heard this I'll be off. Loo 
out | iG 
Scarron: Thanks. 
Deuter : I’ll do all that I can to oppose him. (She goes 
oul.) . 
ScARRON : Louise ! 
LoutseE : I’m afraid. 
SCARRON : Sit down, dear, at the table. 
Louise : My feet are giving away under me. 
ScarRON: Anyone may come in the door, for I shan 
touch you. Diagonally opposite you, more than two 
oceans distance apart, I rest against this mountain 
steepness. You send currents of will to me, singeing 
what is nearest and kindling distant things with light, 
joyous warmth. Your clasped hand has seized ané 
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is enjoying the languishing thought. Already your 
- bosom is heaving. I see the muslin of your dress rise 
stiffly. And now you shed all your leaves for me, dear 
Louise, from top to roots, in a sort of sweet sorrow, 
while fate lays you low. 
Louise: buries her head in her arms on the table. 
Scarron : Life began with father and mother. Brothers 


and sisters agitated around me considerably, and from. 


my father came a stream of scarcely interrupted sound. 
Where did it all go suddenly ? Ionly saw my mother’s 
arm raised in prayer like a shadow above me, and then 
I stood, suddenly alone, in such a fabulous storm 
that the earth burst asunder and the heavens fell 
upon me. I went on towards a pathless goal. Stand 
up, woman, lest I be seized by a false passion. No, 
stay ! I must tell you someting quite different 

There are magnificent women living in the world, 

Louise. Blond ones, with pale red birth-marks, wherever 
you uncover them, and dark ones that have a down 
like young eagles, on whose backs a wave plays, if we 
excite them. Some of them wear rustling skirts and 
gems which shimmer like their own fluidity. Others 
are lightly, sparsely clad and their spirit is as cool as 
their skins. There are blond ones that have a down, 
and dark ones with pale birth marks. Humble brun- 
nettes and proud flaxen heads, and there are humble 
flaxen-haired blond girls with cool skins, who, when 
clothed in rustling silk lie and deceive as though their 
love were as fluent as the words it had inspired. The sky 
is full of stars and the night is full of women. The world 
is sublimely beautiful — but! 

He makes a broad, disconnected gesture. 

LouIsE: is standing. 

SCARRON: You are the most beautiful one of all those 
I’ve seen. I expect tempests from you, an eruption, 
that will dissolve my last earthly remains, and, fleeing 
towards madness, I want to fondle my self-destroyed 
hide at your lifted feet. 
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He has stepped right beside her. a 
Before you let your hand sink emotionally into 
give it a fleeting glance. It is not impossible that 
God one day may let our mother-tongue flow there. 
from in beautiful songs for our martyred country, © 

Louise: I am yours. . 

-ScARRON : How ancient and simple the gesture! A 
destiny is clothed in three words. What humanity | 
Should I succeed in making this live in a book — J 
would be esteemed among the greatest. 

LouisE : (Bending over) Let me be yours. 4 

Scarron : Desk and pen, come close to your reality | 
The work of art which has contacted simple, direct 
nature, must succeed. 

LovuIsE: Yours. 

ScARRON : So be it. In a measure this lies high above us 
both. A fire never felt before inflames me, happiness 
can flee me no longer. Soaring rhythmically, I feel 
myself bliss fully carried away. Before you on my 
knees, I will retain your image for humanity, and 
after showing it forthwith to you, will claim the full 

; reward of your grace. a 


a 


; Runs off into his room, 


LoutsE: Why —? (She steps to Scarron’s door, and 
listens. After a few minutes she takes heart and knocks). 

My God! (She listens and approaches the table from 
which with a glance at Scarron’s door, she picks 

up Mandelstam’s mujfler which she finally lifts 

to her face. At that moment, Mandelstam appears 
before the entrance door. He is seen to press his face 
against it. Then he opens softly and steps in. j 


SCENE 5. 


4 MANDELSsTAM: Heavens, my scarf! (Steps close to 
2 LOUISE.) 5 


7 
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Louise : You frightened me. Where did you come from 
__ suddenly ? 

-MANveErstaM : Why, frightened you ? 

Louise: To slip in like this. 

-MAnve stan : Is this my scarf ? 

Louise: God knows, I don’t. 

MANDELSTAM : (Kissing her.) Louise ! 

Louise : (Boxes his ears.) Impertinent lout ! 


_ door and knocks loudly.) 

SCARRON: Five minutes yet. (LoursE remains bewil- 
dered.) 

MANDELSTAM : I implore you. Something overcame me. 
_ Never again. I'll kill myself. 

Louise: goes towards her room. MANDELSTAM faints 
Louise: Good Lord! (Runs to him). What’s this ? 
— Water ! (She gets water and gives him some.) 
MANDELSTAM : How well off I am! 

Louise: Your chin is bleeding. What kind of a point 
_ is that ? 

MANDELSTAM: That ? A screwdriver. 

Loutse : How could you have stuck that in your pocket ! 
_ You might have mortally wounded yourself. 
Manvetstam : As long as it touched your heart ! 
Louise: (Gelling up.) Whom would that not touch ! 
_ Such a young man full of hopes. What silly stories ! 
__ Lie down on the sofa for a minute. 

MANDELSTAM : (Lying down.) In any case it will reveal 
_ to me what is happening in Mr. Searron’s room. 
Louise: You want to — ? 

MANDELSTAM: Screw a hole through the wall. I am 
furious with jealousy, Louise. I dont know myself 
_ any more. Just what brought you before this wretch’s 
door ? Do not misunderstand me. In spite of my 
feeble condition, I'll murder him. 

,OUISE : What right —! 

(ANDELSTAM : I love you, Louise. 
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ANDELSTAM : Excuse me. (LouIsE steps to Scarron’s 


ScENE 6. ss ia 


ScARRON: (Stepping quickly from his room.) Ton 
color, — all these values are written down to the 
- smallest detail, and can never again be taken av 
from me. I am coming, all gratitude and love — (He 
notices MANDELSTAM) Beg pardon! 


SCENE 7. 
THEOBALD enters quickly. 


THEOBALD : Howdy, gentlemen ! 


CURTAIN. 


) (To be continued) 


; 
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Translated from the German and adapted 
’ by EuGENE JOLAS 
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FROM THE LAY OF MALDOROR 
(Canto I) 


_ by the COMTE DE LAUTREAMONT (ISIDORE DUCASSE) 


: I 
‘ § 8. 


- BY moonlight, near the sea, in remote parts of 
the countryside, plunged in bitter meditation, one 
sees everything take on yellow, doubtful and fantastic 
shapes. Now quickly, now slowly, the trees’ shadows 
oo: approach and approach again in every shape, 
flattening themselves, pressing closely to earth. In 
he past, when I was carried away upon the wings of 

outh, that made me dream, seemed strange to me; 
how I am used to it. The wind moans through the leaves 
ith languorous notes and the owl recites its solemn 
ament, which makes the hair of those who hear it stand 
nend,. Then the dogs, made savage, burst their chains, 
scape from distant farms ; fly through the countryside 
all directions, a prey to madness. Suddenly they stop, 
xxamine all round them with ferocious disquiet ; his 
eyes blazing and like the elephant, which, in the desert, 
+hrows one last look at the sky, despairingly raising his 
trunk before dying, his ears hanging inert, the dogs 
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too leave their ears inert, lifting their heads, puffing 
out their dreadful necks and in turn, like a baby crying 
with hunger, or a cat on a roof wounded in the belly i, 
or a woman about to bring forth, or a plague-stricken 
moribund in hospital, or a young girl singing a noble air, 
begin to bay the northern stars, the eastern stars, the ~ 
southern stars, the western stars; the moon, the 
mountains resembling giant rocks reclining in dark- 
ness; the icy air they inhale deeply from a distance, 
and which makes the insides of their scarlet nostrils burn, — 
the nocturnal silence ; the sereech owl— carrying a rat 

or frog in his beak, living food, so tender for the little 
ones—who brushes their muzzles in oblique flight ; the 
hare disappearing in the twinkling of an eye; the 
thief who after his crime flies fast as hoofs will carry 
him ;the snake disturbing the heather who makes their 
skin quiver and their teeth gnash: their own baying 
which frightens them; the toads they crush with one 
snap of the jaw (why did they leave the marsh 2) ; 
the trees whose gently waving leaves are so many in- 
comprehensible mysteries to them, which they wish to 
solve with their staring intelligent eyes; the spiders 
hanging among their long legs, who clamber up trees to 
save themselves, the crows who could not find anything 
to eat all day and who now return to the nest with 
tired wings; the rocks of the shore, the fires which 
appear at the masts of invisible vessels, the hollow 
noise of waves, the great fish which swimming show their 
black backs, then disappear into the abysm ; and man 
who enslaves them. After which they again rush through 
the countryside, leaping with bloody paws across dit 
ches, roads, fields, grass and craggy rocks. One would 
say they were mad, seeking some vast lake to quench 
their thirst. Their prolonged baying terrifies nature. 
Woe to the belated traveller ! The cemeteries’ friends will 
cast themselves upon him, will tear him, will eat him 
with blood dripping fangs; their teeth are not de- 
cayed. Wild beasts, not daring to approach and ta 
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part in the meal of flesh, fly trembling out of sight. 
After some hours, the dogs, harassed by running in all 
directions and half dead, their tongues hanging from 
their mouths, without knowing what they are doing, 
fall one upon the other with incredible swiftness and tear 
each other into a thousand pieces. They do not behave 
thus from cruelty. Once my mother said to me, her 
eyes glassy, ‘* When from your bed you hear the baying 
of dogs in the countryside, hide under the blankets, do 
not mock their behaviour ; they have an unquenchable 
thirst for the infinite, like you, like me, like the rest 
of long and pallid featured humanity. I even permit you 
to stand at the window to observe the sublime specta- 
cle. ’’ Since then I have respected the dead one’s wishes. 
Like the dogs, I too feel the need of the infinite... I can- 
not, I cannot satisfy that need! According to what I 
have been told Tam the son of man and of woman. 
That astonishes me! I thought more of myself. For 
the rest, what does it matter whence I came ? For my- 
self, if it had depended on my own will, I would have 
wished to be rather the son of the female shark, whose 
hunger is the friend of tempests, and of the tiger, 
of well known cruelty; I will not be so malignant. 
You who look at me, go to a distance, for I exhale 
a poisonous breath. No one has yet seen the green 
wrinkles of my forehead, nor the projecting bones 
of my emaciated face, like the backbone of some greai 
fish, or rocks covering the sea ‘shore, or those abrupt 
alpine mountains, which I often travelled over, when 
I bore hair of a different colour upon my head. And 
when during stormy nights I prowl round the habita- 
tions of mankind, eyes burning, hair whipped by the 
storm wind, solitary as a stone in the middle of the road, 
I cover my withered face with a scrap of velvet, black 
as the soot which fills the insides of chimneys : it would 
not do for eyes to witness the ugliness which the Supreme 
Being put upon me with a smile of mighty hate. Every 
morning, when the sun rises for others, scattering Joy 
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lutary heat to all nature: while no one of my 
Pate ees) gazing fixedly into the space filled” 
with shadow, crouching in the depths of my beloved | 
cave, in a despair which intoxicates me like wine, with 
powerful hands I tear my chest to shreds. Yet I feel 
that I have not got hydrophobia. Yet I feel that it is” 
not only I who suffer...! Yet I feel that I breathe! | 
Like a condemned man who is soon to mount the 
scaffold, and tries his muscles meditating upon their 
fall: upright upon my pallet, with closed eyes, I turn 
my neck slowly from right to left, left to right, during : 
whole hours, and do not fall stark dead. From moment — 
to moment, when my neck can no longer continue to 
turn with the same movement, and stops in order to — 
begin to turn in the opposite direction, suddenly Isee the 
horizon through the thick brushwood which cloaks the 
mouth: I do not see anything! Nothing... but the 
countryside which dances in whirlwinds with the trees 
and long files of birds traversing the sky. That upsets 
my blood and brain... Who then beats upon my head 
with a bar of iron, like a hammer striking an anvil. 


§ 9, 


I PROPOSE, though unemotionally, to declaim 
full throatedly the cold and grave strophe you will hear. 
Be then attentive to its content and protect yourself 
against the painful impression which it cannot fail to 
leave, like a blemish, on your troubled thoughts. Do 
not imagine me to be at death’s door, for I am not yet | 
a skeleton, and age does not cling to my forehead. Put 
aside therefore any idea of comparison with the swan 
in that moment when his existence takes flight, and 
imagine rather some monster before you whose face 
I am glad you cannot see ; but that is less horrible than ~ 
its soul. All the same, I am no criminal... Enough on 
this point. No great while has elapsed since I saw 
again the sea, and walked the bridges of ships, and my 
souvenirs are as lively as though I left it but yester- 
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lay. Be then, if you are able, at least as calm as myself 
in perusing this which I already repent of offering you, 
and do not blush at the thought of what the human heart 
is. O, Octopus with silken stare! You whose soul is 
inseparable from my own, youthe most beautiful of the 
inhabitants of the terrestrial globe, lord of a harem of 
four hundred suckers, youin whom tender communica- 
tive virtue and divine grace sit nobly as though at home, 
mutually agreeing and indestructibly united, why are 
you not. with me, your mercury belly pressed to my alu- 
minium chest, both resting upon some rock by the shore, 
to contemplate the view I love. 
Ancient ocean, whose waves are crystal, you resemble 
somewhat those azure marks to be seen on the bruised 
backs of cabin boys ; you are an enormous bruise upon 
the earth’s body ; I like that analogy. So at first sight 
of you, a prolonged sigh of sadness passes, which might 
be imagined the murmur of the suave breeze, leaving 
ineradicable traces upon the deeply moved spirit, and 
you recall to lovers memories often unknown to them ; 
the crude origins of man, when he became acquainted 
with abiding sorrow. I salute you ancient ocean. 
Ancient ocean, your harmoniously spherical form 
which delights the solemn countenance of geometry, 
but too well recalls to me the tiny eyes of mankind : 
similar to those of grice for smallness, and to those 
of night birds in circular perfection of contour. Neverthe- 
less mankind has thought himself beautiful in all ages. 
But I imagine rather that mankind only believes in his 
Deauty out of conceit, and that he is not actually beau- 
tiful and suspects it ; for, why does he look at the faces 
of his fellows with so much scorn ? I salute you, ancient 
ocean | 
Ancient ocean, you are the symbol of identity, for 
ever equal to yourself. You do not essentially change, 
and if your waves are wild in one place, far off, in some 
other region, they lie in utter calm. You are not like 
mankind who stops in the street to watch two bulldogs 
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seize each other by the neck but does not stop when ¢ 
funeral is passing ; who is agreeable in the morning anc 
bad tempered in the evening ; laughs to-day and cries 
to-morrow. I salute you, ancient ocean ! p 

Ancient ocean, it is not impossible for you to have | 
hidden in your breast, fabulous future utilities for 
mankind. Already you have given him the whale. You de . 
not easily allow the greedy eyes of natural science to- 
divine the thousand secrets of your hidden organisation ; 
you are modest. Man prides himself without ceasing 
and on trivialities. I salute you, ancient ocean. 

Ancient ocean, the diverse families of fish which 
you feed have not sworn brotherhood with each other, 
Each family keeps to itself. The temperaments and forms 
which vary in each of them, explain satisfactorily what 
at first appears only an anomaly. So it is with man 
who has not the same excuse. If a scrap of earth be- 
inhabited by thirty million human beings, they think” 
themselves bound not to interfere in the lives of their 
neighbours, fixed like roots in the adjoining scrap of earth,” 
Descending from the great to the small, each man 
lives like a savage in his lair, rarely leaving it to visit) 
his fellow, similarly crouched in another lair. The large 
universal family of humanity is a utopia worthy of the” 
most mediocre logic. Besides, the sight of your fruitful 
dugs provokes the idea of ingratitude, for one immedia- 
tely thinks of all those numerous parents so ungrateful 
to the Creator as to abandon the fruit of their miserable 
unions. I salute you, ancient ocean ! 

Ancient ocean, your material grandeur can only be 
compared with the idea one conjures up of how much 
active might was needed to engender the whole of your 
bulk. You cannot be apprehended in a flash. To con- 
template you, sight must turn its telescope in a conti- 
nuous movement through the four quarters of the hort 
zon, even as a mathematician in resolving a problem 
is obliged to examine individually each possible variant 
before he can solve the difficulty. Man eats nourishing 
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pres and makes other efforts, worthy of a better fate, 
o appear plump. Let that adorable frog swell as much 
sit wants.Be at peace, it will never equal your hugeness, 
at least I imagine not. I salute you, ancient ocean. 

Ancient ocean, your waters are bitter. Their taste 


‘is exactly that of the bile which criticism distils upon art, 


science, everything. If one is a genius he is made to pass 
for an idiot, if someone else has a beautiful body he is 
turned into a frightful hunchback. Indeed man must feel 


his imperfections strongly, (three parts of which are 
due entirely to himself) to thus criticise himself. I salute 
you, ancient ocean. 

_ Ancient ocean, mankind, despite the excellence of 
‘his method, and though assisted by scientific methods 


of enquiry, has not yet arrived at measuring the giddy 


-profundities of your abysms; some you have which 


the longest and heaviest sounding lines have admitted 


“inaccessible. To fish . . . it is permitted . . . not 
-to man, Often have I asked myself which were the easier 
to know, ocean depths or the heart of man. Often, my 


hand tomy forehead, standing on ships while the moon 


swung erratically between the masts, I have surprised 


myself abstracted from everything which was not the 
end I pursued, striving to resolve the difficult problem. 
Yes, which is the more obscure, the more impene- 


_ trable of the two ; the sea or the human heart ? If thirty 


years’ experience of life may up to a certain point incline 
the balance towards one or other of these, it will be al- 
lowed me to say that despite the obscurity of the sea, it 
cannot toe the line, as far as that quality is concerned, 
with the obscurity of the human heart. I have had to 
do with men who have been virtuous. They died at 
sixty and no one hesitated to cry out: “* They did good 


upon the earth, that is to say, they were charitable : 


9? 


that’s all, it was not cunning, anyone could do as much. 


Who can understand why two lovers who idolised each 


_ other the day before, for some misunderstood word will 


part, one east, one west, stung by hatred, revenge, love 
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renews itself and which is none the less miraculous. 
Who can understand why one relishes not only the gene- 
ral disgrace of one’s fellows, but even the particular 
disgraces of one’s nearest friends, though afflicted at the 
same time ? An irrefutable example to close the series 
man hypocritically says yes and thinks no. That is why 
the young wild boars of humanity have so much trust in 
each other and are not egotistical. Psychology has still 
far to go. I salute you, ancient ocean. — ; 

Ancient ocean, you are so powerful that mankind has 
learnt it to his cost. It may wellemploy all the resources — 
of its genius... incapable of dominating you. It has found 
a master. I say it has found something stronger than 
itself. That something has a name. That name is : ocean. 
You inspire him with such fear that he respects you. 
Despite that, you make his heaviest machines waltz 
easily, gracefully and with elegance. You make them 
leap gymnastically to the sky, and amazingly plunge to 
the very bottom of your realms ; a clown would be jea= 
lous. They are lucky if you do not ultimately wrap 
them in your frothing folds, to go and see, and not by 
rail, how the fish do in your watery entrails : above all, 
how they themselves do. ; 

Man says ‘** I am more shrewd than the sea. ” It is 
possible, it is even fairly true, but he is more afraid of 
the sea than the sea of him: and that it is unnecessary 
to prove. This watchful patriarch coeval with the earliest 
epochs of our suspended sphere, smiles pitifully when he 
assists at the naval combats of nations. Behold a hundred 
leviathans issued from the hands of humanity. The em- 
phatic commands of superiors, the cries of the wounded, 
the shock of cannon are noises expressly made to obli- 
terate a few seconds. It seems that the drama is over and 
that the sea has taken everything into its maw. Its jaws 
are frightful. It must be enormous towards the hack, 
in the direction of the unknown. Finally to crown the 
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stupid and not even interesting comedy, one sees a 
erane belated by tiredness, hang in the sky and begin 
its cry, without interrupting the sweep of its flight: fe 
*Ah!. . . I find that bad. In the distance solve “ 
black specks ; I closed my eyes; they have gone.” I 
salute you, ancient ocean. 
_ Ancient ocean, O majestic bachelor, when you survey 
the grave solitude of your phlegmatic kingdoms, justly 
you swell with pride at your own magnificence, and 
the sincere praise I hasten to offer you. Voluptuous ly 
swayed by the soft exhalations of your majestic deli- 
beration, the most grandiose amongst the attributes 
with which the sovereign might has gratified you, centred 
in sombre mystery, you spread out, over all its sublime 
surface, your incomparable waves, with the calm know- 
edge of your eternal might. They follow each other in 
arallel, separated by brief intervals. Hardly does one 
row smaller when another goes to meet it, growing 
arger, and accompanied by the melancholy noise of 
spume which melts away to warn us that all is spume. 
(Thus, human beings ; those living waves, die one upon 
the other, monotonously ; but without leaving a spumy 
noise.) The bird of passage rests upon them confidently, 
and abandons itself to their movement, full of proud 
grace, until the quills of its wings have recovered suf- 
ficient of their accustomed vigour to allow it to continue 
tts aerial pilgrimage. I wish human majesty were not 
merely the incarnation of the reflection of your own. I 
ask a good deal and this sincere wish is to your glory. 
Your moral grandeur, image of the infinite, is immense 
like the philosopher’s reflections, woman’s love, birds’ 
ivine beauty, the poet’s meditations. You are more r 
eautiful than night. Answer me, ocean, will you be 
my brother ? Stir yourself impetuously. . . more. . . 
still more, if you desire me to compare you to the 
engeance of) God, stretch your livid claws, clear a 
ath across your own bosom. . . well done. Unroll 
four terrifying waves, hideous ocean, comprehended 
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of myself alone, before which I fall prostrated ¢ 
my knees. Man’s majesty 1s borrowed ; he will ne 
impose upon me at all; you, yes. Oh! when magn 
tic and ferocious, you advance crest high and ter 
rible, surrounded by your tortuous folds as though by ¢ 
court ; rolling your waves one upon the other, conscious 
of what you are, while from the deeps of your breast and 
as though overcome by an intense sorrow which I am 
unable to penetrate, you utter that hollaw bellowing 
so much feared of men, even though, breathing upon 
the shore, they regard you in safety : then I see that the 
high right of calling myself your equal does not belo ng 
to me. That is why, because of your superiority, | would 
devote all my love to you (and nobody knows how 
much love my aspirations towards the beautiful contain) 
if you did not make me think painfully of my fellows 
who form the most ironical contrast with you, the most: 
comical antithesis ever seen throughout creation; | 
cannot love you, I hate you. Why, for the thousand th 
time do I come back to your friendly arms, that half 
open to kiss my burning brow, which sees its fever vanish 
at their contact ! | do not know your hidden destiny; 
but everything which concerns you, interests me. Tell 
me then if you are the dwelling place of the Prince of 
Darkness. Tell me . . . tell me, ocean (only to me, so ai 
not to sadden those who so far have but known illusion) 
whether the breath of Satan makes the tempests whieh 
lift your salty waters to the clouds. You must tell me. 
because I would be happy to know hell so near mankind. 
I want this to be the last strophe of my invocation, 
Consequently, I want once again to hail you and say: 
good-bye! Ancient crystal-waved ocean... my eyes 
moisten with abundant tears and I have not the strength) 
to continue, for [ feel that the moment to go back among 
men of the brutal countenance has come, but . . .- 
courage. Let us make a great effort and complete, with 
the sentiment of duty, our destiny upon this earth, 
Hail, ancient ocean ! 
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SATYRIC COMPLAINT 


¥ e water burning through the 
lesh has left it worn thin 
tretched and sunken 

0 log exhausted drops head 

n dark paws the 

log magnificent in May ! 

ead up against hard 

owly splitting buds ! 
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x while 

mderground flowers icyveined bud < 
reak forth and look back to 

seek an image in an element 

100 ak for them too certain. 
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So 


ave T been. Born 

0 o die for man. Born to believe, to 

ye believed. Dark scent of earth 

shee in the hand. Thighskin of hairy 
bark. The earth became wood, wood was 
esh, flesh beauty, beauty mind. Mind 
ecame agony to glare 

m gray eyes, knowing 

ts Mind. rooted in its feet. 
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Wood broken by new light. Dogteeth 
of dawn. I live and 

suffer, twist rootfooted from black 
street to street, blurred in the brain. 


Blunt boats all night 

groan against granite surge. Wet 
wind strikes solid on 

the flesh the cry starts 

from the heels. On concrete 
shatters living bone. 


1G 


DEMIGOD 


lips a blaze 
{ stone move 


ife upon your brains 

I, set here 

for all Time 

to mark this crossroads 


lor these blinding fools 
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Yvor WINTER 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
For F. G. E. 1905-1926 


i Pure, white, and 
a clear, the boy is 
ae dead, lined 

ve deep in Time 


k among the flowers 
a. we breathe of Christ 
b. and dead are 

na turned away to sleep 


and the slow dream begins 
the wandering in 
i stonefilled silence 


lost in these dim stems 
they foam toward light — 
the dead, yet sluggish, 
innocent and chill, 

die here again in pity 


the numb earthy spray 
now draws back coldly. 


The slow dream begins. 
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TRIUMPH 


fhe granite, ground, becomes the sea : the sea 
srinds granite. Underfoot the roar of grating 
ock. Our love thins ? Stunted holly, 

yurned clean of its leaves by salty wind, 

s charred by naked thought. This empty ledge, 
where I obstruct the wind’s remittant gried, 
yecomes an omen of a shapeless past. 


a Nay, 

fixed in Time we are, and shall not change. 

W e sink behind you, more and more immobile, 
PI illars by the way. 


Where none 


5] hall trouble us. Though granite 
c cumble where we stood, beneath His 
feet — dull Yokel, He whose granite 


be . grin 
shrinks out through moment-bound eternities. 


(a 


From the fat furrows. 


TRANSFIGURATION 


I lie, 
My back against the bronze 
Of a hay-stack. 


A sharp spasm 
Bursts and swarms 


Now I feel I am sprung 
From people of the loam. 


I feel myself living in their eyes 
Watchful of the phases 

Of this sky ; 

The eyes of the wrinkled man — 
Like unto the rind 

Of the shoots he is cutting. 


I feel myself 
Living in their children’s faces, 
Like a wine-red fruit, 


That burns 
In the plundered trees. 


I feel myself diffused 
In a kiss 

That consumes me, 
That calms me. 


Translated from the Italia 
by EMILE GOUTHIERE. — 
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0 you, God of wine, that dart 
the rays of the sun on the swollen grapes, 
on the golden grapes, on the violet grapes, 
; have mercy on us. 


On the warm slopes, the passionate vine-stocks 
lean towards you as if in a dance ; 

they sing and talk and prattle and ask you 

to give them the fire to be distributed, 

to move them with joy so that it bloom 

‘in eyes troubled by grief. 


For we are weak and tired, 

and for your glory we love the wine ; 
and only when the cup is in our hands, 
do our hearts know how to pray. 


Translated from the Czech 
by CHARLES DouRNOT. 
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PROGESSION 


Along the street in a deliberate pomp 

March the stiff minions of an ancient Lord — 

And have marched since the falling of the first leaf 
That withered in the hand of Ermengarde. 
Crushing the silly meadowsweet, the hearse 
Collects at every house the fragment curse. 


Deaf to the promptings trumpeted by Spring, 
They have left heaven in a broken flower ; 

They do not pause that the last dawn should go 
Nor the frail breath of his tremendous hour — 
These must be wasting, like shadows : are as brief 
As the silken smile that stilled Correggio. 


Gateways to morning on the dusty road 
Open with jaws incuriously set; | 

Hell’s energies march, like the steady toad 
Drunk with his reverence. The mountain cat 
Wheezes the air above each granite crest 
Raised on the good life’s burial in the West. 


The laughter and the shouting of delight 

Of children, flexed into a summer noon, 

Chatter of women striating the crisp dark, 
The crinkled light of an imprisoned moon, 
Stop and foregather, hesitate, until “eS 
One rumor straight comes huddling on another , 
Of death, and death, and death ! 


= 1BB 


When the tears had fallen and dried, there arose, 
very softly, an immense clamor from behind the world. 
_ Aman with a head of fire and a body of gold hurled into 
the sky particles of groans which fell back forming a 

large aureole. A thousand springs flowed suddenly in 3 
the horizonless plain. Animals of all kinds chattered ia 
and glided fearfully through a shrubbery of rare plants. 
- Only wise men heard this magic concert. 


| 4 Translated from the French 
q by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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THE LIBERATOR 


Keys turning 
rattling in the loose locks 
opening high the doors 
that close again 
like death-hours coming faster 


the walls are white 

and the line of beds is staring 
Be. all the bars go up and down 
ay and none of them lead outward 


and leaping eyes 
and stiff limbs 
follow the crunch of the keys. 


I am powerful now 
and I will break those that carry the keys 
with little hammers 
small hammers 
which you will make for me 
and hide in the porridge 
I will break all their heads ‘ 
and lay them in neat rows 
and we shall wave high the keys 
and open wide a million doors 
and all of us shall dance in the snow 
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OLEMAN 


Emity,Houmes C 


4 and lean her hair in the fire 
the grating shall be taken from about the fire 


and the woman and the keys shall go within a 

all of us ay 

shall fi 

dance 
within 
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PSALM 


a. Death sings sun in me — sunsinging life in me — see — 
z here — my stigma: curl-papers and philistine night-— 
rei shirt. What a shimmer about me and through- me, 0 © 
hi blessed one ! Gleaming through flannel and cotton, — 
HY no defense can hurl me off and no hatred. Death and life, — 
; element from which I became : Man!— Man, shaken — 
in the storm of every love, wet with all the tears of sor-_ 
. row, a thousand times crushed and a thousand times — 
ae resurrected. Magnificently and eternally now I blossom 
one towards the sun and towards my father. I shall be with — 
Ale him soon. I am coming, I am on my way. To be a tile’ 
on the roof of his house, just a beam perhaps, see the 
Nee gleam of my faith ! I know about him since I know 
> about myself. Steep and menacing is my road, but I do 
‘a not stumble, save with his will. This is my last strength. 
mi. . Loudly, knowingly, I confess myself to him, for I am, 
an because he is. Death sings sun in me — sunsinging ie 3) 
ak, in me.. Thus was the world born. 


Translated from the ‘Germa n 
by EUGENE JoLas, ~ 
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An eye closes 
In the dark fast against the wall the thought that does 
not emerge 
Ideas leave step by step 
We could die 
That which I hold in my arms could depart 
A dream 
Dawn hardly born is ended 
A jingling 
The opening shutters have destroyed it 
If nothing should come 
There is a field where we could still run 
Stars without number 
And your shadow down the avenue 
It is fading and we have seen nothing 
Of all that passed we have retained nothing 
_ So many words that rise 
- Stories one has never read 
. Nothing 
_ The days swarming at the exit 
_ The cavalcade has vanished at last 
‘ Down there between the card-players’ tables. 
Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS, 
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Hart CRANE © 


VAN WINKLE 


Be! Macadam, gun-grey as the tunny’s belt, 
Leaps from Far Rockaway to Golden Gate. 
Listen ! the miles a hurdy-gurdy grinds ! 
Down gold arpeggios mile on mile unwinds. 


ae ee a te 
ay ~ = 


Times earlier when you hurried off to school, 
— It is the same hour though a later day — 


a You walked with Pizarro in a copybook, 

4 And Cortes rode up, reining tautly in — 

| Firmly as coffee grips the taste, — and away ! 

: There was Priscilla’s cheek close in the wind, 

pa And Captain Smith, all beard and certainty, 
And Rip Van Winkle bowing by the way, — it 
« Is this Sleepy Hollow, friend —? ” Andhe— ‘] 


a — se 
ro “4 - 
. 


And Rip forgot the office hours, 
and he forgot the pay. 
4 Van Winkle sweeps a tenement 


down Avenue A, — Z 


The grind-organ says... Remember, rememb 
The cinder pile at the end of the backya 
Where we stoned the family of young 


rarter snakes under... And the monoplanes 
‘e launched — with paper wings and twisted 
Rubber bands... Remember — 


And the rapid tongues 
Flittered from under the ash heap day 
After day, whenever your stick discovered 
Some unsuspecting inch of su 
It flashed back at your thrust as clean as fire. 


nd Rip awakened — slowly grew aware 
that time was agile — is both here 

4 and there — he swore he'd seen Broadway 
3 Catskill daisy chain in May — 


So memory, that strikes a rhyme out of a box, 

Or splits a random smell of flowers through glass — 
Is it the whip stripped from the lilac tree 

One day in spring my father took to me, 

Or is it the indelible, unconscious smile 

My mother almost brought me once from church 
And once only, as I recall — ? 


Keep hold of that nickle for car-change, Rip, — 
Have you got your paper ? 
And hurry along, Van Winkle — it’s getting late ! 
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TRAN SITION 


cm THE LIGHT-SHUNNING PARADISE 
ee (fragment) 


we fire the oracle gun with the left hand 

we rustle with our cenacle leaves 

: we feed the mature sea-wonders with wampun bones 

a one has to laugh 7 

4 one has to laugh haha 4 

; we wipe the addresses from our lips 

we beat our wood into chains 

our daily wood to sustain our flesh 

we skim off the precocious stones 

one has to laugh 

one has to laugh hehe 

we wear bagatelle shoes 

we wrap the a the e the i the o in water turned on 
lathe 4 

and only the u we leave unwrapped a 

we know the feminine a b c by heart \ 

anna bertha clara e t ¢ 

we know that seven is the opposite of lean’ 
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nd so we light a fire aiden the last tail 

hen every third one wants to join in three times 

nor do the other two say no 

n0 no and no again 

one has to laugh 

one has to laugh hihi 

because we live we resemble watchmen 

we have noses to smell at the flag-poled easels of love 
we have ears to have ears ready to listen 

we have eyes for a moment 

one has to laugh 

‘one has to laugh hoho 

we have countermanded our souls 

we curtesy still like flesh three days after our death 
0 you heaven crying u 

0 you all crushing u 

one has to weep 

one has to weep huhu 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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O JORROCKS, I HAVE PROMISED 


Sprung of no worthier parentage of sun 
In February, and fire-side and the snow 
Streaked on the north side of each wall and hedge, 
And breakfast, late, in bed, and a tall puppy 
Restless for sticks to fetch and tussle over, 

And Jorrocks bawling from the library shelf, 

And the accumulation of newspapers 
And the day-after-judgement-day to face — 

This poem (only well-bred on one side, 

Father a grum, mother a lady’s maid) 

Asked for a style, a place in literature. 

So, since the morning had been wholly spoilt 

By sun, by snow, breakfast in bed, the puppy, 

By literature, a headache and their headaches ; 
Throwing away the rest of my bad day 

I gave it style, let it be literature 

Only too well, and let it talk itself 

And me to boredom, let it draw lunch out 

From one 0’ clock to three with nuts and smoking 
While it went talking on, with imagery, 

Why it was what it was, and had no breeding 
But waste things and the ambition to be real ; 
And flattered me with puupy gratitude. 
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And even bed-in-breakfast the next morning. 

More thanks. 

The penalty of authorship ; 

Forced hospitality, an impotence 

Expecting an impossible return ~ 
ot only from the plainly stupid chance 

But from impossible caddishness, no less. 

I answered leading questions about Poe 

And let it photograph me in the snow 

And gave it a signed copy of itself 

And *“* the nursery money-box is on the shelf, 

‘How kind of you to give them each a penny. ”’ 
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O Jorrocks I have promised 
To serve thee to the end, 
To entertain young Indians, 

The pupils of my friend, 4 
To entertain Etonians : 
And for their sake combine 
The wit of T. S. Eliot, 
The grace of Gertrude Stein. 
Be thou forever near me 
To hasten or control, 
Thou Literary Supplement, 
Thou Guardian of my soul. 
I shall not fear the battle 
While thou art by my side 
Nor wander from the pathway 
If thou shalt be my guide. 
Amen, 
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ey Look at that — 
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Garcon = 


Un pneumatic cross avec suctiondiscs topped ave 
thistle-tire ... s’il vous plait. 
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X-RAY 


Nature causes brass to oxidize 
People to congest — 
By dull-radiopenetrated soil 
Destined 
Cosmic hand’s dynamic gang 
olish — 
For fastidious 
Brilliant boss’ “ idee fixe 
Sum total : 
Radiance 


99 


ey 


CARAVAN OF LONGINGS 


The long caravan of our longings 

Never finds the oasis of shadows and nymphs ; 
Love consumes us, vultures of grief 

Eat our hearts out always. 
Everyone knows of cool waters and winds ! 
Everywhere could be Elysium. 

But we wander and wander in desires ! 
Somewhere a man jumps out of a window, 
To grasp for a star, and he dies for it ; 
Someone seeks in the museum 

His waxen dream and loves it — 

But a fireland burns in all our arid hearts, 
Oh, even if the Nile and Niagara 


Rushed over us, we would cry more thirstily still. 


Translated from the Germar 
by MADELEINE REID. 
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‘¢ Plus je vais, et plus je vis, plus j’écris, plus je 
monte, plus je vois les choses d’en haut, a vol d’ oiseau ; 
et plus j'ai besoin de ne plus voir en face de moi la 
bricole humaine avec ses affaires, ses sales yeux qui 
vous trompent, sa sale voix syphilo-cognac qui vous 
raconte des blagues, son machinisme, son mécanisme, 
ses rots, son portefeuille, ses expropriations et ses 
contributions. D’en haut je vois les choses comme un 
gdteau lumineua extrémement riche, ow je peux choisir 
mes cdpres et mes grains de raisin. La morale de ca 
est que plus je vis plus je monte. Il faut monter. 
On a été trop horizontal, j'ai envie d’étre vertical. ” 


Lton-Paut Farcue 
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JAMAIS PLUS ™ 


by LAURA RIDING 


Poe stock goes up and up; and what with Close-up’s 
and Appreciations and Gups, Tips, Hints, Revelations, 
Communications, Studies, Essays, Beauties, Congratu- 
lations, Intimations, Discoveries, Embroideries, Theo- 
ries, Comparisons, Editions, Diapasons, literary criti- 
cism now has another yard of rope with which to hang 
itself. Poe has come to be at first slowly, then with 
increasing rapidity, one of the ‘* good names *’. He may 
be evoked by advanced criticism when references run 
down ; there is an alliance of reciprocal favours between 
Poe and advanced criticism. There is an alliance bet- 
ween Poe and middle criticism, because he has passed 
the required exhumation period and may be personally 
reclaimed through those poems and tales by which he 
has always been dear to hearts of the parlour reciters and 
editors of short story classics. He has been found to 
rhyme with Rimbaud. He has been found to yield a 
thesis subject. He has added to the vocabulary and the 
voraciousness of amateur psychologists of the abnormal. 
He is an example of persecuted genius, wayward genius, 


* (1) Jamais Plus is compressed from a longer essay — The Facts in the 
Case of Mr. Poe —to be published in a volume of essays, Contemporaries 
and Snobs, which will be brought out this fall by Jonathan Cape, London. 
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practical genius, supreme artifice in art, supreme art © 
in artifice, narcotics, metaphysics, dream-life, love-life, 
and fate. | 
Looking over the history of his reputation to the ope- — 
ning of the twentieth century, we find him favorably — 
and fully represented in the major anthologies publis- — 
hed during that time: in Griswold’s Poets and Poetry — 
of America, published during his lifetime; in Dana’s ~ 
Household Book of Poetry, published eight years after’ 
his death; in Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song, | 
published in 1870; and in Stedman’s American Antho- i | 
logy, 1900, in which the editor says, “‘ He gave a saving — 
srace of melody and illusion to French classicism, to — 
English didactics, to the romance of Europe from Italy — 
to Scandinavia. ’’ He was a schoolroom classic long — 
before he became one of the watchwords of advanced ~ 
criticism ; and the romantic ill-fame of his personal ~ 
life, wholly out of proportion to the facts, which read — 
neither wickedly nor impressively, increased, if any-_ 
thing, the legend which Poe himself seems to have 
invented. 


The typical publisher’s notice of a new Poe 
volume generally reads as follows : 
A Publication of Startling Content 
Edgar Allan Poe — The Man 
With a Foreword by — known as the 
«* oreatest living authority on Poe ” 
Now The Truth Is Known 
Since Poe’s death, seventy-seven year sago, a 
sympathetic following has had to accept state- 
ments of Poe’s indulgences. This monumental 
work is a defence, substantiated by conclusive 
evidence, of the character of America’s greatest 
literary genius. 

More Than Sixty-Five Per Cent New Material, 
letters, records, documents and illustrations 
are here published for the first time. Poe, the 
man of mystery, is revealed in a standard, final 
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biography, the only complete, illustrated life 
of him “* whose imperishable fame is in all 
lands ”’. 

Two Volumes 1649 Pages 500 Illustrations. 


Even more than as ‘** America’s greatest literary 
genius ” Poe stands as a symbol of “ the American 
grain ”’ (to use a phrase of Dr. William Carlos Williams) 
to those to whom Americanism means not precisely 
patriotism, but a certain dashing intellectual concept. 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, for example, who, like Dr. Wil- 
liams, is an exemplar of Americanism in the large and 
luxurious sense, is not exactly patriotic ; but a worship- 
per of Poe. Poe to Dr. Williams is not, as he must be 
to some extent to Mr. Mencken and as he was to the 
Reverend Rufus Wilmot Griswold, the descendant, 
however wayward, of a respectable Baltimore family ; 
he is ‘* a new De Soto ”’, an American pioneer clearing 
away old-world clutter by ‘* the plainness of his rea- 
soning upon elementary grammatical, syntactical and 
prosodic grounds ’’. Some of the old-world clutter 
Poe thought worthy of preserving from destruction and 
immortalizing along with new-world clutter he did not 
have the courage to clear away (the poetry of Mr. 
Cranch, Mrs. Welby, Mr. Pinkney etc) was the poetry 
of Lord Byron, Thomas Moore, Alfred Tennyson, Tho- 
mas Hood, etc. He even patronized Longfellow, Bryant 
and Lowell until he began to feel that he was being 
snubbed by the great names. Then Longfellow became 
Professor Longfellow and Mr. L. is challenged to a 
sparring match. It is difficult not to sympathize with 
Lowell, who wrote : 


Here comes Poe with his Raven, like Bar- 
naby Rudge 
Three fifths of him genius, and two fifths 
sheer fudge ; | 
Who talks like a book of iams and penta- 
meters 
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In a way to make all men of common sense 
damn meters ; p 
Who has written some things for the best of + 
their kind ; : 
But somehow the hearl seems squeezed out " 
by the mind. r 


Indeed, Mr. L. has shown himself, if anything, too $ 


to Dr. Williams, is his ‘* native vigour ”’, his rejection — 
of * colonial imitation ’’. Poe said, on this subject: — 
‘* Because it suited us to construct an engine in the 
first instance, it has been denied that we could compose _ 
an epic in the second... But this is purest insanity ”. — 
And again ‘“ We have snapped asunder the leading- 
strings of our British Grandmama, and, better still, 
we have survived the first hours of our novel freedom, 
the first licentious hours of hobbledehoy braggadocio — 
and swagger’. The only hobbledehoy braggadocio — 
and swagger to be found anywhere in nineteenth cen- — 
tury American literature is in Poe ; and then it was not — 
anti-British, but anti-Mr. Lowell, anti-Professor Long- 
fellow, anti-Mr. English or anti-anyone who could be — 
construed in any sense as anti-Poe, “= 
Dr. Williams reaches the climax of his enthusiasm in ~ 
finding in him a foreshadowing of Gertrude Stein: — 
‘* Sometimes he used words so playfully his sentences ~ 
seem to fly away from sense, ” 


: 
tolerant. 5 
Another element of Poe’s “ originality ’’ according 


Now doubt — now Pain 
Come never again, 
For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 
And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astarte within the sky, f. 
While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye — i 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye, 
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No, this is Poe, not Miss Stein. But Mr. Williams is 
perhaps referring to Poe’s prose ? 


And it is the greater number of spondees 
in the Greek than in the English — in the 
ancient than in the modern tongue — which 
has caused it to fall out that while these 
eminent scholars were groping for a Greek 
hexameter, which is a spondaic rhythm 
varied now and then by dactyls, they merely 
stumbled, to the lasting scandal of scho- 
larship, over something which, on account 
of its long-leggedness, we may as well term 
a Feltonian hexameter, and which is a dac- 
tylic rhythm, interrupted, rarely, by artifi- 
cial spondees which are no spondees at all, 
and which are curiously thrown in by the 
heels at all kinds of improper and inperti- 
nent points. 


— such is the language (to disregard the inaccuracy 
of the content of the second quotation) which, to Dr. 
Williams (and others), seems ‘* to fall back continuously 
to a bare surface exhausted by having reached no perch 
in tradition ’”’. — ‘* Seldom a long or sensuous sen- 
tence... Thought, thought, mass... ’’ — ‘* There is 
nothing offensively ‘“‘ learned ’’ there, nothing con- 
temptuous, even in the witty tricks with bogus Latin 
which he plays on his illiterate public, which by ifs 
power, in turn, permits him an originality, allows him, 
even when hris satiric, an authenticity — since he is not 
seeking to destroy but to assert, candidly, and to defend 
his own. ’’ — “ His greatness is in that he turned his 
back and faced inland, to originality, with the identical 
gesture of a Boone. ’’ — “ And for thal reason he is un- 
recognized. ’’ For what reason, and by whom ? By his 
illiterate public, and because he tried to palm off bogus 
Latin on them ? 
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Poe stayed against the thin edge, 
driven to be heard by the battering 
racket about him to a distant screa- 
ming — the pure essence of his locality. 
The best poem is To One in Paradise. 


A few lines of this poem should be reproduced : 


For, alas | alas ! with me 
The light of Life ts o’er ! 
** No more no more — no more — 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 
Or the stricken eagle soar ! 


9? 


An inhibition composed of uneven parts of snobbism 
and loyalty generally inspires modern Poe enthusiasts 
to quote Poe in his less famous achievements. In Dr. 
Williams it is three parts loyalty to prefer To One In 
Paradise, one of the worst of Poe’s poems, to the Raven, 
the best of the worst (and all were worst) ; and the lesser 
tales to the ** popular, perfect ’’ — Gold-Bug and the 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, which are undoubtedly the 
best. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s singling out of the Assignation 
should, in justice to Mr. Eliot, be assigned to the three 
parts snobbism. 

Concerning “* the pure essence of his locality ’* — it 
is gratifying to find Poe avoiding the temptation to 
exploit theatrical American subjects. But what is ** the 
sullen, volcanic inevitability of the place ”’ to be found 
in Poe ? Presumably the essence of this locality should — 
permeate his poems. What is, then, the locality “ so — 
coldly nebulous ” in his essays, that ‘ luminosity that — 
comes of a disassociation from anything else than the 
thought and ideals ’’ ? America’s first originality of © 
place in literature was, it seems of Guy de Vere’s and 
Israfel’s, of Lenore’s and Annabel’s in worlds of moon, 
in haunted palaces, of Eulalies and other girls with 
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eyes of purple tints and pearls, of chambers where the 
embers were glittering and shining like the cushion’s 
velvet lining, like the velvet violet lining, of filmy Thules 
where an Eidolon covered green isles and the lakes of 
Eden and uncovered the drowsy bells in the dells, dells, 
dells, dells, dells, dells, dells. 


About Poe there is — 
No supernatural mystery — 
No extraordinary eccentricity of fate — 


One must agree with Dr. Williams in his conclusions. 
There is no supernatural mystery because Poe was 
plain and significant, significant because — and this is 
the only amendment to be made to Dr. Williams’ 
generalization — he was plainly insignificant. 

__ Many apologies may be made for Poe on the ground 
that, if his sins are the sins of journalism, he was, howe- 
ver, forced into journalism by economic necessity. But 
Poe never behaved like a man forced into journalism : 
rather like a man born to journalism and to the least 
competent and least dignified aspects of journalism. 
The spirit of journalism vitiated his poems, his formal 
criticism. It even marred his prose fiction, whose nature 
admitted of the exercice of a journalistic sense. 
_ The work and the person of Edgar Allan Poe did not 
heed a sentimental revival or the publication of new 
aterial in order to be seen in their proper light. He has 
been no mystery and nothing pertinent to an unders- 
tanding of Poe has ever been suppressed because Poe 
himself suppressed nothing. He published more than 
Brough to reveal the quality of his mind and of his per- 
sonality ; and he was never obscure. The mystery is 
ot Poe, but how Poe, with all the evidence we have 
ad from the beginning, ever came to be a legitimate 
literary subject at all with serious readers and still 
ore serions critics, 
The steps, however, by which Poe came to occupy 
his singular position are not difficult to trace. First, that 
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national vanity and academic snobbism in French literar 
criticism which assumes the burden of making writer 
of other nations popular to these nations ; the constant 
need in French poetry for new theory by which to live ; 
and the character of Poe’s literary criticism, which was 
not a mature criticism (a mature criticism is never any 
good to any poetry but its own: we cannot imagine, 
for instance, Dryden’s being of use to the French in the 
construction of a poetic theory or T. S. Eliot). Next, 
that the uplift of Poe was in another respect accomplis- 
hed outside the limits of English literary criticism : by 
students of abnormal psychology to whom Poe furnis- 
hed an example of eccentric genius rather by his reputed 
personal habits than by the character of his poetry or of 
his criticism. Finally, by contemporary sympathy, came 
the adoption of Poe by professional criticism itself and 
by all camps of this criticism. It is another question, 
who has ever read Poe, and how he has managed, as 
everybody’s darling, to pass through the ranks and, 
arriving in a new day, to raise the standard of Al Aaraaf 
side by side with that of The Waste Land. 

Of his apparently uneventful, childish school life in 
England Poe later wrote in an artificial vein of De Quin- 
cey melancolia ; (** The sad experience of my schoolboy 
days ’’); he was never at any time without a Mme de 
Warens. And whether or not he invented an opportunity 
for helping the Greeks against * their Turkish tyrants ”’, 
he was at any rate guilty of many personal Byronisms, 
such as Byron collars, an overbearing manner and his 
swim * from Ludlow’s wharf to Warwick (six miles) ina 
hot June sun against one of the strongest tides ever 
known in the river ”’. (* The writer, ”’ he says ina let- 
ter, “* seems to compare my swim with that of Lord 
Byron... Any swimmer in the falls in my days would have 
swum the Hellespont and thought nothing of the mat- 
ter. ’’) The Goethe-Rousseau-Byron-De Qunicey auto- 
biographical romanticism with which he later covered 
his early life was merely retrospective fiction. He had a 
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dutiful though indifferent foster-father, a sentimental, 


doting foster-mother, child-loves, early-loves, education, 


an allowance he considered illiberal and a desire to run 


‘away—in other words, an exceedingly normal and com- 


fortable early history as early histories go. But partly 
from inherited dramatic instincts—both his parents had 
been actors—and partly from the intoxication of author- 
ship in a febril brain, he was pleased to invent for him- 
self a heroism and a pathos. The pathos carried him 
through life, the heroism through literature. His life, 
from his own lips, conveyed passion in conflict with the 
enemies of passion, mysterious destiny and that atmos- 
phere of spiritual brooding which makes ambition forgi- 


-vable as the whimsical tail of genius. Unfortunately for 


Poe, English is a poor language for atmosphere, it is too 
plain, too suspicious: as a Rimbaud or a Verlaine he 
was only sham French. Even as a Byron he lacked the 
easy swagger and generosity of mood proper to truly 
elevated vulgarity. 

Before he was twenty-three Poe had published three 
volumes of poems, the first when he was eighteen. In 
the preface to this he claims most of them to have been 
written before the completion of his fourteenth year ; 
and its style reveals, indeed the self-appointed child of 
genius making his first disdainful bow to the public. 


** They were not of course intended 
for publication ; why they are now pu- 
blished concerns no one but himself... 
In Tamerlane he has endeavoured to 
exposet the folly of even risking the 
best feelings of the hear at the shrine 
of Ambition... There are many faults... 
which he flatters himself he could, with 
little trouble, have corrected, but unlike 
many of his predecessors, has been too 
fond of his early productions to amend 

b them in his old age. 
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He wil) not say that he is indifferent 
to the success of these Poems— it might 
stimulate him to other attempts — but 
he can safely say that failure will not 
influence him in a resolution already 
adopted.This is challenging criticism — 
let it be so. ‘Nos haee novimus esse 
nihil ’. 

The theme of nearly all of these early poems of Poe’s 
is thwarted Power. The “ cold reality of waking life ~ 
Poe knew before he had awakened, by temperamental 
premonition : he was born saying 


I have been happy, Tho’ in a dream. 


Tamerlane is his Childe Harold. In the 1829 edition 
he shortened it, but made it, if anything, even more 
unabashed than the excited but rather ingenuous origi- 
nal. 
Poe’s second publication of poems owned the conspic- 
uously suppressed authorship of the first ‘* By a Bosto- 
nian “and offered the gratuitous information that this 
was “ suppressed through circumstances of a private na- 
ture ”. The first was without dedication, the second 
bore two dedications, a formal literary dedication — 


Who drinks the deepest ? — here’s to him.— Cleveland. — 


and a personal dedication of Tamerlane to John Neal, 
Editor of the Yankee. the first of the long suite of 
editors and persons of literary influences whom Poe so 
frantically pursued during his whole lifetime. To the 
theme of the first volume, thwarted power, this volume 
added the minor vein of renunciatory solitude. , 

Poe’s third, formally dedicated to the U.S. Corps of 
Cadets, was published in the same year that obtained 
his dismissal from the West Point Military Academy. 
The literary quotation on the title page this time reads 
« Tout le monde a Raison. — Rochefoucault. ” It is 
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accompanied by an elaborate preface in the form of a 
letter to Mr. — — It includes an ingenious defence of a 
poet’s good opinion of his own work ; an impassioned 
refutation of the Lake School as making poetry so remo- 
) ved from popular understanding as to rob it of pleasure ; 
a special trouncing of Wordsworth ; a partial pleading 
for Coleridge ; and a formal definition of poetry in refe- 
rence to science, romance, music and prose. This is a 
specimen of Poe’s prefatorial manner: “ Think of 
poetry, dear B —. Think of poetry and then think of — 
Dr. Samuel Johnson ! Think of all that is airy and fairy- 
like, and then of all that is hideous and unwieldy : think 
of his huge bulk, the Elephant ! and then — and then 
think of the Tempest — the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
— Prospero — Oberon — and Titania! ”’ It is clear 
from these early writings that Poe’s professional arro- 
gance and violence must not be laid to alcoholism. The 
more we learn about Poe, the more grateful we are for 
his alcoholism. It was apparently the one thing that 
could restrain Poe from himself : the idea of a sober Poe 
is intolerable. 

The Marginalia (originally newspaper book-chat) in 
particular give evidence of Poe’s nervousness, his pain- 
ful desire to achieve a natural manner through journa- 
lism. In these, by writing as casually as he knew how, 
he hoped to prove himself at home in literature. The 
futile sarcasm of these notes, their showiness in strained 
and overworked literary references, expose his greatest 
weakness in writing, his inability to be off-hand. 

They are full of examples of the perversion of his taste 
by journalism : his attachment to journalism itselff — his 
tribute to Thomas Moore (this was just before Moore 
had “ gone out ’’?) and Tennyson, “ the greatest of 
poets *’; his disproportionate interest in Dickens and 
the criticism of Dickens; technical appreciations of 
Longfellow ; an ill-tempered and uneasy weakness for 
Ossian, echoing his condemnation of Wordsworth, in 
an early preface for his “* absurdity ’’ in attempting to 
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prove the worthlessness of these poems (“ But worse | 
still: ’’ — to quote from this preface — ‘ that he 
[Wordsworth] may beat down every argument in fa- 
vour of these poems, he triumphantly drags forward a 
passage, in his abomination of which he expects the 
reader to sympathize. It is the beginning of the epic 
poem ‘ Temora ’. * The blue waves of Ullin roll in | 
light ; the green hills are covered with day ; trees shake 
their dusky heads in the breeze ’. And this — this gor- 
geous, yet simple imagery — where all is alive and pan- 
ting with immortality — than which earth has nothing 
more grand, nor paradise more beautiful, this — William 
Wordsworth, the author of ‘ Peter Bell ’, has selected 
to dignify with his supreme contempt. *’) 

Much of Poe’s critical irritability was undoubtedly 
due to his private awareness of his errors of taste.Obviou- 
sly sentiment and taste were in conflict in him and he 
formed his judgements by allowing sentiment to rule 
taste ; without, however, being willing to admit the to- 
tal defeat of taste. The truth is that Poe had an equal 
capacity for the right and the wrong in literature, but 
a morbid perversity by which he could not resist the — 
temptation to his pride to go wrong. And in defending ~ 
his errors Poe defended his sentiment, never his taste. — 
He is never at rest, he is continually visualizing himself — 
as the protagonist of a drama in which he is the defender ~ 
of an unpopular but noble sentiment, or inventing “ good — 
ideas for a Magazine paper ”, whether it is to show — 
how ‘“* a modest young gentleman ” gets the better in ft 
an argument of “a flippant pretender to universal — 
acquirement ’’ or how a particular poem attained its — 
ultimate point of completion, ‘* Why such a paper has 7 
never been given to the world, J am much at a loss to — 
say — but perhaps the authorial vanity has more to do | 
with the omission than any one other cause. ” And so — 
Poe sets about writing such a paper on the construc-— 
tion of The Raven to flout popular superstitions about: 
authorial vanity and the mysteriousness with which the’ 
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processes of creation are supposed to be surrounded ; 
describing a poetic method for The Raven most likely to 
antagonize popular superstition. This mechanical reci- 
pe-method, by the way, is apparently contrary to the 
actual facts of the case. For according to the two stories 
of its composition circulated by unprejudiced personal 
gossip, more acceptable than Poe’s too neat, too glib 
mathematical scheme for the poem (unless Poe meant 
his own story to be understood as a critical joke, which 
is unlikely), the poem was either ‘* dashed off *’ one 
evening after a long walk at Poe’s most gloomy period, 
when Virginia was on her deathbed and the family 
starving, or its composition covered a longer period, 
being written in installments, passed round among his 
friends over and over again for criticism, altered, rewrit- 
ten, juggled into shape : whichever of these two may be 
true, nevertheless constructed along any but systematic 
lines. 

His criticism indeed cannot be estimated except as 
part of his personal system. As criticism is constantly 
cancelling itself in anticlimaxes, so the generalities of 
ambition in Poe’s temperament are never matched by 
particular potentialities. His campaign against the long 
poem, for example, is really only a denunciation of its 
commercial unreadableness. The interest-value of the 
poem is at the bottom of all of Poe’s critical writing. 
The contemporary sucess of a poem is its selling-power ; 
_and in his criticism at least he could discuss this inte- 
-rest-value without violating the professed indifference 
of the private diarist. All of his suppressed anxiety to 
please expresses itself in his essays in the guise of critical 
theory. And as music is the art which concerns itself 
“most with the problem of co-ordinating its technique 
with the impressionability of the audience, it becomes 
the analogy on which his construction of the poem is 
based. His poetic absolute, therefore, — ** the poem 
‘written solely for the poem’s sake ”’ — reveals itself as 
the duty of the poem to give nothing but pleasure ; 
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pleasure being further qualified as the ‘ thrill ” which 
poetry communicates by the taint of sadness, the finger- 
mark of Beauty. 
«« | prefer commencing with the consideration of an_ 
effect’, boasts Poe, having once decided that “ a” 
poem must be written which shall “ suit at once the — 
popular and the critical taste ’’ — we are given no clue 
as to which is which. Deeply conscious of the fact that | 
his own limitation forced him to oppose virtuosity to — 
genius, Poe was always brazenly on the defensive in 
discussing poetic technique. Real poetry, he convinced 5 
himself, was always written by rhythm and rote. Indeed — 
an “ interesting magazine paper might be written by — 
any author who would —”’ ete. It was a shame-complex 
that drove Poe to the exhibitionism of his analysis of — 
the Raven — of which he was probably, because of its — 
history, most ashamed. The recipe for the ideal poem — 
to be deduced from this analysis is : ] 


1. A one-sitting length (about 100 lines). 
2. Elevation and excitement. 
3. Universal appeal. I 
4. Beauty (not Truth or Passion) — “ Truth demands _ 
a precision, and Passion a homeliness, which are absolu-— 
tely antagonistic to that Beauly which, I maintain, is 
the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the soul. i. 
5. Melancholy — ‘* Melancholy is the most legitimate — 
of all poetical tones ” 4 
6. “ Artistic poignancy ’’ — ‘ points, in the thea-— 
trical sense ’. — in the Raven the refrain, in various ~ 
combinations, performs this function. 
7. Finding the refrain — take o and r and it is “ ab-— 
solutely impossible to overlook ,the word ‘ Never-_ 
more! ’ ” 
8. Now find “ a pretext ” for using the refrain. A_ 
parrot? No, a Raven —“ it is infinitely more in keeping 
with the tone. ”’ j 
9. Choosing the subject. — ‘“ Of all melancholy 
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_ topics, what, according to the universal understanding 
~_ of mankind, is the most melancholy ? ” Death — was the 


? 


obvious reply. 
10. Getting together the scenery — ‘‘* And when’”, 
I said, ‘is this most melancholy of topics most poe- 


tical 2? When it most closely allies itself to Beauty : the 


death, then, of a beautiful woman is, ungestionably, 
the most poetical topic in the world — and equally is 
it beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such topic 
are those of a bereaved lover. ’”’ 

With these few simple precautions, the rest is easy, 
“ the ominous reputation of the fowl ”’ will carry it 
through. Of course, write the first stanza last, and work 
backward until the hundred (or hundred and eight) lines 
are used up, “ enfeebling ” them as the beginning is 
neared to preserve the “ climacteric effect ”’ of the last. 
And of course, a little originality in rhythm and metre. 
Then put the lover in a room, “ a close circumscription 
of space ’”? to make all cosy, and let in the fowl, who 
alights on a bust of Pallas, “ chosen, first, as most in 
keeping with the scholarship of the lover and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word Pallas itself. ’’ With 
an ‘ indulgence, to the extreme, of self-torture ” and 
an eye to the “ artistical eye ” and a few minor consi- 
derations having chiefly to do with sauce, the poem is 
done to a turn. 

Such is the philosophy of composition and such the 
theorist who has contributed so much to the science 
of modern French verse. Recently Valery’s English 
translator, Mr. Malcolm Cowley, quoted from the trans- 
lation of Variélé the following : 


What critics call a realization, or a 
sucessful rendering, is really a problem 
of efficiency... in which the only factors 
are the nature of the material and the 
mentality of the public. Edgar Allan 
Poe...has clearly established his appeal 
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to the reader on the basis of psychology 
and probable effect. 

The most important ingredient of 
literary composition is the idea of the 
most probable reader... The change of 
century, which means a change of 
reader, is comparable to an alteration 
in the text itself. 


adding himself the never-failing analogy : ‘* The poem 
is conceivably, the pearl certainly, the result of an un- 
healthy condition. But this has nothing whatever to do 
with their own effects. ’’ The poem by excessive analogy 
— criticism’s last resort —- with pictures, symphonies, 
pearls and other consumable products, ceases to be pro- 
duction : what Valery calls ‘* the problem of efficiency ”’ 
is the elimination of production. Consumption is produc- 
tion. Demand is supply. Poet is public. Poet is a dud. 

Even Mr. Eliot sandwiches Poe between Donne and 
Mallarmé as a metaphysical poet, treating the problem 
of Poe’s effects and his methods of achieving them with 
apparant seriousness. (Poe, however, is to be tolerated 
in this position if only to separate Donne from Mallarmé.) 
Yet Poe’s contributions to the theory of verse amounted 
to no more than a bombastic attack on the prosodists, 
to provethat the alternation of syllables in verse was 
not regular ; a theory that all life began with the spondee; 
and all that false technical association of verse with 
music (‘ verse, an inferior or less capable music ’*’) 
wich is found to be of service and self-gratification to 
criticism when the life-blood of poetry has run low and 
criticism is looking for a science by which it may be 
restored. : 

One would like to pity Poe, if possible, as he wished, 
but his appeals for pity were so undignified that it is 
scarcely dignified to pity him. One would like to sym- 
pathize with him in his outspoken and fierce attacks on 
contemporary criticism and pedantry — there is no 
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doubt Poe lived in one of the worst of times for litera- 
ture. But they have a bad grace and an overweeningness 
that harm the attacker rather than the attacked. His 
wit was warped and thinned out by petty ambitioning ; 
and whatever our feelings may be about the North 
American Review as it was in Poe’s time, we are not 
amused when Poe suggests that it be thrown to the pigs. 
It is a sad picture — a gloomy and sentimental hack 
seeing plagiarism of himself everywhere because his 
own poor capacities for melodrama naturally produced 
the same results as other poor capacities; plotting 
mystery tales, plotting mystery poems, solving con- 
juror’s tricks ; constructing feeble Jadyships and crea- 
king phantoms ; triumphantly checking the plot errors 
in long, dull Victorian serial stories ; thinking up ‘* good 
ideas ’’ for magazine articles. The solution seems to 
be to leave him to the romantic esteem of the French, 
who are so eminently qualified to sympathize with 
(ah!) “ les beaux cris de passion sincére, les beaux 
élans d’amour, ’’ as his French translator, M. Gabriel 
Mourey, calls them; to receive in tender immortality 
the many who were Poe’s only loves and to place him 
among the candidates for pity in whom their own lite- 
rary history is so rich. ** Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Henne- 
quin, Rollinat, vous-méme, d’autres encore...” (Rim- 
baud and Verlaine we might add) “ on a tant fait en 
France pour y acclimater Edgar Poe que ses compa- 
triotes affirment que l’auteur du Corbeau était fran- 
cais, ’’ wrote John H. Ingram, Poe’s most inspired 
advocate to Poe’s French translator. One leading clue 
to Poe’s French reputation seems to be that ‘ Poe 
aimait la France et son admirable littérature et ne par- 
lait qu’avec respect des chefs-d’ceuvre qu’elle a produits ; 
jamais sa plume caustique ne serait essayer 4 diminuer 
sa gloire. ’’ Another is that by the antagonism his per- 
_ sonality left behind him, he could be used as an effective 
“scourge against the “ philistines ’’. Poe’s chief adapta- 
bility to the French temper, however, must lie in the 
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infinite advantage any inferior work has when translated 
into French, a language whose large sonorousness and ~ 
refined daintiness supplies to Poe’s poems just that ele-_ 
ment of musical * fugitiveness ’’ which the English — 
language is more strict in refusing to yield. 4 


‘© Prophele *? dis-je, ‘ créature du mal! — Prophéte — 
cependant, oiseau ou démon ! — 
Soit le Tentateur Uait mandé ou soit que la 
Tempéte t ait rejeté sur ce rivage, 
Désolé, mais indomplé, sur cette terre déserte enchantée. — 
Sur ce foyer hanté par 0 Horreur — dis-mot. 
vraiment, je Vimplore — 
Y a-t-il, — y a-t-il un baume dans Galaad ? 
Dis-moi — dis-moi, je t implore ! 
Fit le Corbeau : ** Jamais plus ”’. 


A few internal rhymes may, of course, be lost in the — 
translation, but Poe would indoubtedly have remedied — 
this deficiency if he had written the poem originally — 
in French himself. 

Is it to be suggested that the partiality for Poe in — 
modernist criticism is a confesion of that love of ‘* ma-— 
gnificent meditation ”’, that morbid taste for desola-_ 
tion and ill-fatedness which is more appropriate to the — 
boyish, melodramatic enthusiasm of the penny dread- — 
fuls than to the philosophical depression of advanced ~ 
contemporary poetry and criticism — unless these are— 
willing to confess to internal melodrama, as they ap- — 
parently are not. 
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ENTER THE IMAGINATION 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


Recent inquests into the alleged death of poetry 


have brought to the fore again the absolute futility of 


these efforts. Again and again the quarrel rotates around 


the question of vers libre vs. the traditional forms and ~ 


around pedantic debates about little theories of expres- 
sion which wax hotter in proportion to the mediocrity of 
the poets involved in the discussions. Needless to say, 
the problem does not lie there. 

While the interior life is being caricatured by the poets 
who never had any sense of mystery, a few men with 
vision live in the silence of their liberated spirits. While 
some are occupied with speculation on metaphysical 
dialectics, a few create a universe of their own in dreams 
and evocations of infinity. Ina mediumistic trance, a 
new mythos is hammered out that is definitely a revolt 
against the burden of orthodox prejudices, and that 
creates a solitude of immense splendors. 

It so happens that two books published in France this 
year seem to posture two important antinomies in mo- 
dern poetry. In Frontiéres de la Poésie (1), Jacques Mari- 
tain attempts to uphold a traditional dogmatism, and 


(1) Roseau d’Or Coole 
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declares himself the apologist of a “ transcendental — 
which, basing itself on purely Neo-Thomist — 


9° 


realism 
principles, works for a spiritual renovation in the 


arts. The publication and re-edition of the Giuvres com- | 


plétes du Comte de Lautréamont, with commentaries 
and notes by Philippe Soupault (1) emphasizes, once 
more the spirit that has profoundly influenced and is 
influencing the modern poets. 

The antithesis of these two viewpoints is the antago- 
nism of two philosophies of life. One follows a mystic 
intelligence which has as its chief substantiality the 
concision of faith. The sense of submission to an ethical 
root idea dominates every artistic expression. Against 


it stands the conception of conscious revolt, the asser- — 


tion of the negative as the theologians would 
say — the diabolical principle. It is the real essence of 
an attitude of mind that sets no limits to its flight 
towards eternity. 

I find myself in utter disagreement with Jacques 
Maritain, when he says: * The search for the absolute, 
for perfect spiritual liberty, together with the defect of 
all metaphysical and religious certitude, has, in the wake 
of Rimbaud, thrown some of our contemporaries into 
error. From poetry alone — amid a despair, the tragic 
reality of which must not be misunderstood — do they 
expect an improbable solution of their lives, the pos- 
sibilitity of an evasion to the superhuman. ”’ Well, for 
the time being we do expect salvation from that quarter. 
Poetry to us is a philosophy of life. Poetry is the revolt 
of the heart, the refuge of those wounded by the terri- 
fying brutality and stupidity of men, the escape into the 
beyond. 

M. Maritain claims that there is a hunger for God in 
each of us, the expression of which is the essential pro- 


blem of the poet. He limits this statement, however, by | 


assuming that the only inquietude permissable is a 


(1) Au Sans Pareil. 
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dogmatic one, although he believes, too, that the success 
of this spiritual renovation is a problematical one. We 
are not ripe for a religious art. There are no saints among 
us. A renaissance of dogmatism is impossible. Mysticism, 
which is the ecstatic consummation in an object of 
divine fetishism, has often: enough been a false hope. 
Only faith or a blind, uncritical acceptance of trans- 
cendental experiences, can lead such a consciousness 
to artistic expression. This orientation needs an epoch 
more quietist than ours, more fanatically sure of itself 
than ours. We of this age have no faith in anything, save 
in anguish and despair,save in being suspicious of a huma- 
nity that has betrayed all our ideals and is becoming 
more depressing every day. 

The poet in whom the modern spirit of conscious re- 
volt against the current ethos has found its greatest 
florescence, and in whom magnificent volcanoes stirred 
was Isidore Ducasse. Comte de Lautréamont. In his 
introduction to the carefully edited cantoes, Philippe 
Soupault traces the life of this South-American incono- 
clast — Lautréamont was born of French parents in 
Montevideo — and tries to lift the curtain of mystery 
that has surrounded his life and death in Paris. Isidore 
Ducasse died at the age of twenty years in a miserable 
hotel far away from every friend, and M. Soupault 
tries to prove that he was identical with a an agitator 
famous under the Third Empire for his revolutionary 
activities. 

The striking character of Lautréamont’s work is the 
conscious preoccupation with so-called ‘ evil ” func- 
tions of life. I do not want to assert that this is in itself 
an artistic prerogative. An attitude like that when fol- 
lowed by a secondary intelligence results invariably in 
puerile babbling and braggadoccio. But when it is 
an organic expression of a nervous system attuned to 
it, a miracle occurs. The “ evil ’’ has been neglected in 
poetry far too long. There are minds like Blake’s in 
whom the sense of the Manichean is supreme. In Lau- 
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tréamont, who, with magnificent courage chose to hymn 
the satanic, we find the gnostic philosophy transmuted 
into pure poetry. In tremendous accents he glorifies " 
the impulses which a stupid society fears, evokes the 
lagic of pathological terror, and shocks the bourgeois 
morality to its foundation. 

The American poet needs the immense impulsions of — 
a Lautréamont. With a few exceptions, our poets here- 
tofore have merely expressed a feeble echo of pseudo- | 
revolt, of eunuch qualities, of epicene frailty. Why not — 
give the evil its measure of attention as much as the 
good ? The good will continue to produce wars, tyran- — 
nies, fanaticisms, obfuscations of all sorts. 

Ph. America is suffering from literature. Through its 
x: machinery and wealth it has been able to industrialize 
letters to the extent that genuine emotion is almost 
entirely absent and even taboo. We need a purer ins- 
Be piration and a more conscious sneer at the apostles of 
; righteousness. Only through poetry which is not afraid © 
. to glorify the shadows, the sinister aspects, the macabre, 
the grotesque, can life remain a magical adventure. 
Not the registering, but the transmutation of the univer- 
se is, I believe, the essential problem of the modern poet. 
Only in this way can the poets escape being influenced 
by the emmerdeurs of literature. 

Lautréamont has liberated the imagination and dis- 
pelled our fear to enter into darkness. Like Blake, he has 
given us again a belief in the duality and simultaneity 
of two forces. He lets us see into the occult beyond, 
where new and demoniac visions people our solitude. 
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A MODERN XANTIPPE “ 


by ROBERT SAGE 


The best of Ludwig Lewisohn’s writing has been the 
expression of the shocks his naked sense of injustice has 
suffered from an environment against which he is cons- 
tantly in rebellion. His universe contains two opposing 
worlds — a yea-saying world where the attainment of 
beauty is possible through sensuous adventure, aesthe- 
tic enjoyment, free mental exploration, uninhibited and 
unrestrained living; and a nay-commanding world of 
stupidity and ugliness which denies the senses any 
but legalized or accepted gratifications, classifies as 
dirty and dangerous all art that is not a sterile compli- 
ment to the philistines, confines intelligence within 
the triangle of religion, morals and etiquette, routinizes 
life and enslaves it. In this universe the forces of oppres- 
sion are inexhaustible : the right to enjoy life may be 
granted during an overlooked intermission but injustice, 
with its invincible regiments and strategy, is the inevi- 
table winner in the end. 

The Jews, a race blessed with a rich mysticism and 

capacity for the beautiful, are despised and persecuted. 


(1) The Case of Mr. Crump, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Edition limited to 
500 numbered copies for America. Published in Paris by Edward W. Titus, 
ae 
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Threats and violent ‘correctives await those who are 
unable to share the hallucinations of the communal 
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wartime neurosis. A legally married woman is permitted 1 
to tyrannize over her husband regardless of the mutual | 
experiences that have followed the ceremony, but an — 


unmarried woman must love in secrecy and shame, 
with no slightest hold on the man of her choice. Through 
these and similar circumstances, Lewisohn indignantly 
observes, the individual is reduced to the humiliating 
state of beingsa lackey to puritanic laws and the stu- 
pidity of public opinion. 

Perhaps Lewisohn’s yea-saying world is slightly 
idealized (there is a starved wistfulness and naive per-— 
fection to the brief love scenes he inserts as contrast 
to his records of thwarted ambitions) and perhaps the 
tyranny of his injustice has a more than life-sized zone 
of power. Perhaps: but no matter. When the articula- 
tion has heat and blood it is irrelevant to inquire if the 
conception is adjusted to the facts. 

Injustice as Lewisohn’s motivating force shows itself 
more clearly than elsewhere in his latest published novel 
Roman Summer. When Esther, a maturely intelligent 
Jewess, appears with her strange sory of Semitic perse- 
cution, the tone of the narrative accelerates to the swilt 
intensity that represents Lewisohn’s strongest literary 
claim ; and the vignettes of Professor Brawley and Mr 
Earnman slowly surrendering their personal peace to 
cautiously dominant wives have a poignancy that out- 
lasts the total impression left by the novel. But Roman 
Summer is not the story of Esther or Professor Brawley 
or Mr Earnman:itis the story of one John Austin, whose 
ego, from the Moon-Calf beginning to the Blue Bird 
conclusion, never encounters a genuine Lewisohnian 
spiritual opponent. There is nothing in his mild struggles 
to stimulate the author’s sense of unfairness and conse- 
quently the latter was obviously unable to rise — or sink 
to the occasion. For moments John has the appea-_ 
rance of becoming real, but invariably he fades out 
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“promptly into a thin design of words. He is never, even 
for a flash, entirely alive. 
__ No such embarrassment is to be found in The Case of 
Mr, Crump, for the theme here is exclusively and un- 
-compromisingly that of injustice, injustice in its most 3 
subtle, annihilating and unescapable form — the domi- 5 
nation of a sensitive man by a coarse and determined 
woman. 
_ Lewisohn has created in Anne Bronson Vilas Crump a 
“new Xantippe who to my knowledge has no rival in 
modern literature. Beside her, Strindberg’s ‘tarmagants 
are pouting schoolgirls. As a literary conception, she is 
_the pure essence of the villain, deliberately and tirelessly 
plotting the downfall of the hero. As a human being, 
she is the personification of all feminime meanness, 
craftiness, dishonesty, cowardice and vulgarity. She 
hesitates at no contemptible woman’s trick to gain her 
ends, she contaminates with the vitriol of her insane 
jealousy every atmosphere into which she enters, with 
diabolic willfulness she destroys the happiness of others is 
for the pathological satisfaction of proving her own po- 
wer of domination. And in compensation she offers 
nothing of the feminine mystery and charm and thrill i 
and comfort that color life for the male — nothing ex- ’ 
cept the mockery of a flaccid rouged face and the una- . 
bashed willingness of a nymphomaniac. ! 
This is the creature who forces herself on young Her- 
bert Crump, twenty years her junior, who, eager for the me 
rhythm of life, had set out blythely from his Southern 
home one day to look for romance and musical honors 
in New-York. This is the creature who maneuvers a 
divorce from her husband and a marriage with Herbert 
(who had no idea his first “‘ romance ” was going to ay 
turn out in this disastrous manner), who makes it 
necessary for the musician — scarcely able to support 
_ himself — to provide for her, her three children and her 
cigar-smoking mother, who insults the elder Crumps, 
monopolizes Herbert’s time, interrupts his composing, 
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belittles his triumphs, prevents him from having friends, 
tortures him with debts and the troubles of the children 
that are not his, quarrels endlessly with him, submits | 
his most innocent actions to obscene interpretations, | 
spies on him, threatens him, lies to him, cheats him, | 
demoralizes him, disgusts him with the filth of the house, 
her own slovenliness and the foulness of her speech — 
and then comes to him in curl-papered hair and soiled 
yellow kimona, with tears spilling down her bloated 
cheeks, and asks pathetically: ‘ Don’t you love me 
any more, Bertie ? 

And, given the characters and the circumstances, 
this intolerable situation, Lewisohn indicates, has in 
America no solution — except murder or suicide. Divor-_ 
ce ? The long-suffering Herbert thinks longingly of this 
release but the experience of an acquaintance confirms 
his belief in the futility of the proceeding as it is bar- 
barously handled in the United States. Anne would 
not voluntarily release him and he has no legal grounds 
for complaint (how could he explain to a courtroom 
of moralists and hypocrites that he had never loved this 
creature, that she had for years made his life a concen- 
trated hell 2). Opposing him with all her determination 
and cunning, Anne would give out scandalous stories 
to the newspapers. She would virtuously pose as the faith- 
ful wife who, after devoting the best years of her life 
(she has a habit of generously underestimating her age) 
to her artist husband while he was struggling to make a 
reputation, was now being cast aside so he could be 
free to carry on affairs with younger women. Anne, as 
usual, has all the odds in her favor. 

As this woman strips the beauty, the peace and the 
happiness from Herbert’s life, so Lewisohn systemati- 
cally strips her of every feminine pretense and subter- 
fuge, leaving her in her ugly and poisonous nakedness. 
It should I be noted however, that by objectifying the 
expression of his outraged sense of injustice, Lewisohn 
avoids the dangers of bitterness and propaganda, as. 
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well as that of generalization. He is no woman-hater. 
‘Indeed, the other women who step in and out of the 
story are presented with an almost juvenile respect 
as lovely understanding creatures with whom contact 
is a greas purifying force. All the rottenness of which 
_ the female sex is capable is poured into the character of 
Anne Crump. No shameful meanness, no sordid detail 
is omitted. She is the modern Xantippe, the indefati- 
gable shrew, the feminine perfection of that fast-disap- 


- pearing fictional figure — the villain. 
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HONEYSUCKLE COLOURED 
PYJAMAS 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


As the gulf widens between those whose primary 
nerve centers are involved in their reading and the ~ 
complacent herd for whom printed matter serves merely | 
to tickle sluggish prejudices, it is evident that more 
and more books in the English or American languages 
will be published in France. In the beginning, the police-_ 
sergeant or Bible-thumper tackling an author who 4 
resorted to three and four-syllable words was amusing, { 
but it has become monotonous, as has the quaint phra- 
seology of the judges whose brogues and style of socks — 
are reminiscent of their days in the wardroom. ; 

Good books have become poorer risks, commercially, — 
each year, and official America, from its camphorous ( 
chief executive to its ginger-befogged country constable, — 
has arrived at such a un-refinement of stupidity as to- 
recall again, although backhandedly, the Prophet's — 
words concerning the mysterious ways of God. 

The effect of this counter-evolutionary trend may — 
prove salutory to American writing, and its feebler | 
echo in the Mother-Country has even prodded a few of — 
the English men of letters. In France, where printing — 
is cheap and proof-readers uni-lingual, a chance has— 
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offered itself for writers to publish copies of their 
works to be distributed among their friends and a small 
nucleus of receptive readers, some of whom live abroad 
and others retain their former addresses in the States 
and the British Isles through oppressive and unavoida- 
ble circumstances, even in extreme cases by a sort of 

a sort of perverse preference. 

Consequently, a few modest publishing enterprises 
have sprung up recently in various French provinces or 
in Paris. The results, thus far, have been less comforting 
than the principle itself. The Contact Editions, under 
the guidance of Robert McAlmon, did some splendid 
work, it is true. Then Frank Harris, on the Riviera, 
led off with a novel by one W. B. Trites entitled “* The 
Gypsy ” and bearing the alleged endorsement of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. No more insipid book ever issued 
from the presses of MacMillan. Edward W. Titus, of Paris, 
inaugurated his venture with the presentation of a four 
de force in terza rima by Ralph Cheever Dunning, whose 
doggerel lacks the crackle of Edgar Guest and the whole- 
someness of Phoebe Cary. Since that time, it is only 
fair to say, Mr. Titus has in a measure redeemed him- 

self by giving to the world Ludwig Lewisohn’s * The 
Case of Mr. Crump. ” 

Now comes Pool, “a commercial enterprise which 
will consider experimental and distinguished manu- 
scripts on the usual terms, ”’ a statement somewhat 
contradictory in itself. A group of English writers, 
living in Switzerland among whom are H. D. and Bryher, 
are involved. Their initial volume is called “ Pool- 
reflection ’’ by Kenneth MacPherson and suggests, even 
to an indolent and essentially; sweet-natured person, 
that something must be done. 

One’s first thought is that the novel, asan artform, 
having proven to what debauchery it can lead, should 
be abandoned categorically, as T. S. Eliot suggested 
after “‘ Ulysses ” (although for the opposite reason). 

The principal “ reflection ”’ has all the ear marks 
of a fairy, although toward the last he denies that the 
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advances he has been making toward his seventeen-year- q 
old son were seriously intended to end in sodomy. Up to 
that point, I must confess that I shared the heroine’s — 
fears. The father, variously called Peter, Peterkin, — 
Peterkinums, etc., asks his former near-mistress (Moreen) — 
to show the son, Lex, what a young man ought to know. 
She does so, after rather rather far-fetched preliminaries, 
then wants to supplement the experience by a trip 
through Italy. Peter wants to go to France. Lex is torn, 
so to speak, between conflicting emotions, bizarre 
enough but most clumsily expressed. Moreen, who is 
twice the boy’s age, becomes jealous of his father, the 
father grows jealous of Moreen, listens outside her door, 
interrupts her warning to the boy that his father may | 
seduce him beyond anything she is able to show him, 
and the boy punches Peter in the nose. There is more 
but it is unimportant. 

Meanwhile honeysuckle-coloured pyjamas glide on 
and off in appropriate succession, spineless ghosts of 
pornographic reflexes ride up and down between the 
conscious and the subconcious as if they were on a 
a creaking dumb-waiter, and because Mr. Macpherson — 
is one of those who still believe the laundries declare a_ 
dividend each time ancient Greece is mentioned, fauns, ~ 
Naiads, dryads, hamadryads, oreads and Nymphae trip ~ 
in and out, while Praxitiles, Dionysus, Bacchus, Narcis-— 
sus, King Arthur, Sigmund Freud, Don Quixote, George 
Sand, Persephone, Hylas, Hercules, the Argonauts, 
Epicurus, Judas, Beatrice and Dante, Zeus, Christ, the- 
Marquis de Sade, Cleopatra, Louis Seize, and God knows 
who else romp over London, Atticus, the Sargossa sea, 
Athens, the Ukraine, Gethsemane, and other classical | 
and secular localities. 

There are the usual inhibitions, phobias, complexes, — 
and exhibitions. Rembrandts, Botticelli’s, cold showers — 
chocolate drops, and perfume bottles are never lacking 
A fair idea of how Mr. Macpherson’s characters spend 
a morning, after the pyjamas have been mutually 
admired, is given by the following extract : 
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** She would, too, have snorted at scent of ambre 
antique which made spiral shapes in the air behind him. 


Lex, diapered with the vernal promptings of epicurea- 


nism, knew, on the other hand, that ambre antique 
upon the mouth (the stopper poignant with crystal 
unwarmth, drawn with a curious twinge of wickedness 
across unpursed lips) was no idle foppery , but an en- 
tirely appropriate act of grace, a frail and subtle ritual 
less blatant than the booming of gongs in High Mass or 
the offerings of lighted candles to niche saints. 

** It is quite certain however, that concerning carna- 
tions his mind was not wholly entertained by the no- 
tion. He approached the shop misgivingly. He wanted 
the flower, but he was suspicious of unsubtlety. The 
wearing or the not wearing of it would not (he half saw) 
constitute its right or wrong, but the buying or the not 
buying of it. If to buy the flower should prove a false 
move the not wearing of it would be no sort of correc- 
tion. Such grist as this pointed to the fact that a finely- 
drawn epicure was to at length emerge. (Boston Trans- 
cript take notice) Clumsiness, stepping stone of every 
beginner, functioned this wise. He had decided he would 
do without his buttonhole, but seeing how bright were 
cut flowers behind glint of plate-glass, he changed his 
mind, and bought the flower. Having done this he was 
annoyed. ” 

This is by no means the worst, and neither is the 
dialogue between Lex and the middleaged beauty who 
has just initiated him : (the capitals are Macpherson’s) 

* If you are going to blame me for this, it will be 
rather hard on me won’t it ” 

Pausiame you, - Lex said,“ How ?.” 

** Well... you know the sort of awful things people 
say about this sort of thing... They MAY be perfectly 
RIGHT..: (she laughed) Most probably they are. I ex- 
pect we are outrageous aren’t we ? Well, ARE we ? ” 

Lex replied at once, contentiously, “* No! Why 
should we be ? ” 
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“ Yes, well why sould we ? Very well then, that 
settles that. We are perfectly nice people. ”” ! 
* You, anyway, are perfect. ” ” 

“ Goodness, you won't... you... WON’T go home and ~ 
think me horrible, will you ? That would be ghastly. — 
You won't... ” f 

** No, no. ”’ ; 

« You won't. I mean it is just as important for you — 
as for me. If you felt disgust or contempt it wouldn’t — 
really hurt me, but it would be bad for you. I mean it — 
would be awfully unfair, wouldn’t it? ” 

What, in Heaven’s name, can Aldous Huxley or — 
Carl Van Vechten do after this ? Such prose (we will — 
call it that for convenience’s sake) would make James 
Branch Cabell seem a second Jack London, and James 
Stephens another Nietzsche. 

And I wish to disclaim any prejudices regarding mo- 
dern or ancient fancy sex combinations. Let Olympians 
or Montparnassians or weary Britishers try anything 
they like or think they might like, but to chronicle such 
goings-on in such a travesty of language, translating — 
the touching of his son’s Praxitilian shoulder by a 
father’s Oscar Wildian hand into ‘ physical impact 
seared white-hot shock in fingers and wrist, ”’ is a bit 
thick. If the compilers of the King James Bible had been 
so extravagant, they would have gotten no further than 
the third day of creation before His Majesty’s English 
was all used up. 

H.D’s published comment, upon reading 244 pages of 
Poolreflection was in an interrogatory form. ‘* Has the 
ripe grape been frosted ? ” I, for one, am willing to 
grant that it has. 

I sincerely hope it will never be necessary to frost 
it again and that, since Mr. Macpherson has set an im- 
possible ideal, all the other perfume-bottle Epicureans, 
drop-the-handkerchief neo-Pericleans and lily ice- 
cream vendors will call it off, once and for all, 
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_ “ A Mont arnasse group headed by Elliot Paul is 
“emitti g a review named transition which contains con- 
tributions by almost everybody in the Who’s Who of 
Montparnasse. ” 


Portland (Ore.) Journal. 
READ IN Britain — 


Nice... but, shall we say, just a wee bit morbid. ”’ 
) Truth, London, 


| — As WELL AS AMERICA 


“ Gertrude Stein, living in France, has apparently 
forgotten English — at least the kind of English this 
reviewer speaks. ” 


Detroit News. 
Has a Punc i 


* IT must dmt that this sample leaves me wob- 
bling ” 
Brentano’s Book Chat. 
FEARLESS IN ITS ATTACKS ‘ 


* Onslought and ravage upon the English language. 
‘ Saturday Review of Literature. 
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POPULAR APPEAL 


‘«* Hopelessly muddled and unintelligible. ”’ 
New York Times. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


The pictures look to the vulgar eye like the other 
crazy modernist stuff. ”’ 
New York Sun. 


PLEASING TO THE EYE 


« Attractive in form — small, thick, with uncut 
leaves, a dull blue cover, and its name lettered in silver. 7" 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


GooD VALUE 


* Contains 182 pages. 
Samuel Dashiell 
New York Evening Post. 


”? 


CUT-OUTS FOR THE KIDDIES 


« Feeling it our duty to read both (Miss Stein’s Elu-_ 
cidation as originally printed and corrected version), 
we did so, then we cut up the supplement and the maga-_ 
zine into little pieces, and pasted them!in another order. 
This failed to make any sense either, so we next cut 
up the two versions again, pasted them on typewriter 
paper, and, standing at the foot of a tall stairway, 
threw them with all our might. We then collected them 
in the order in which they landed, but still the words, 
while they were all very nice words, didn’t make sense, 
so we gave it up. ”’ 4 

Boston Transcript. : 
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The following letter from Yvor Winters to Mr. Jolas 
seems to indicate that the fate of the artist, from wha- 
tever race he springs, is either to be annoyed by his tribe 
or to be distracted by the fleshpots of others. 

a x 

“The contemporary movement in watercolor pain- 
ting among the pueblo Indians was begun at the Tewa 
village of San Ildefonso some ten or more years back 
by two boys then about sixteen years old — Awa-tsireh 
and his cousin Ta E. Ta E died at the age of 18, leaving 
a small number of very beautiful pictures, mostly 
single dance figures, nearly all of which are owned by the 
State Museum in Santa Fe and almost never exhibited. 
Awa-tsireh was the center of the movement of years 
and was, it seems to me, a painter of considerable ge- 
nius, but after the death of his wife some five or six 
years back he deteriorated and is now pretty definitely 
commercialized and shapeless in person and painting. 
This is a tragedy, because there was something infinitely 
proud and archaic about the man as he started out. 
He bought a Dodge car on the proceeds. Velino Shije, 
who began as his imitator, innovated a sort of conven- 
tionalized animal painting — deer and buffalo hunts, etc., 
and in a dozen or so pieces brought it to great perfection. 
He is now diluting it. He painted some of the secret 
dances of his native village, Sia, and was almost killed 
the last time he went home, so now lives in Santa Fe. He 
was probably suspected of greater crimes than he com- 

mitted. The Hopis suspected their two painters, Polelo- 
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nema and the better-known but less excellent Kabotie, 
of the same crime, probably with little or no foundation. 
P. chose to give up painting and live with his people. — 


Wi K. chose to stay in Santa Fe and paint. His work is Bi 
"a progressively losing force, becoming Americanized and — 
* commercialized. He is going to pieces with booze, ac- — 
cording to rumor, though I have not seen him this i 


; summer. 
f « Polelonema is for me one of the two or three pain- 
ters in this country with any really definite genius at — 
| the present time. It is a pity that his people should q 
pi feel as they do, for the secrets that could be disclosed — 
by the formalized representation of unexplained — 
symbolism are very slight and the pictures are infi- — 
nitely beautiful. But under these circumstances, the ¥ 
only move left for a painter with a genius so tho- ~ 
roughly rooted in folk-life, folk-religion, and folk-art — 
was to submerge himself in it and give up his individual — 
Rs. genius. These pictures, it seems to me, are the work of — 
a man with force enough to make that choice. I hope 
you like them. They have little enough to do with most — 


2? 


of our air-fed contemporaries. : 


\ 


*« 
* 


In view of the importance of Laureamont’s work, as : 
an inspirational source from which so much modern — 
writing is derived, a selection from John Rodker’s latest — 
English revision of The Lay Of Maldoror is being included — 
in the current number of transition. The entire six cantos, — 


" 

. in an earlier version, were published by Broom in 1922, — 
i | 
ne * 

n * AS 

: t 


Henri Solveen, former editor of Les Nouveaux Ca-_ 
hiers Alsatiens, and founder of the Arc, is a Strasbourg 
poet whose roots are deep in the soil of his native land, 
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Hans Arp lives also in Strasbourg, where he is cons- 
tantly occupied in the curious experiments specimens 
of which have been published in transition. 


Do 
* 
_ Pierre Reverdy has published a great many books of 
poems in which hovers silence and sadness. A collection 


of his poems Les Epaves du Ciel was published by the 
N. R. F. in 1924. 


| 
: x 
Karel Toman is a Czech humanist poet who before 
the war lived in Paris for a long time. A tenderness and 
sense of pity is apparent in all poems, principally in 


the collection The Months from which the present poem 
‘ taken. 


- * 
i * 


uy 
i Pierre Minet is one of the youngest French poets 
today. He has not yet published a book. 


* 

* OK 

- John Mitchell is an American living in Paris, where 
he works for the world’s greatest newspaper. 


* 
* ok 


The wire sculpture and artistic toys of Alexander 
Calder, a young American who recently has settled in 

aris, have won him immediate recognition. In the way 
in which a line, skillfully drawn, expresses three-dimen- 
sional bulk in a flat drawing, the wires he curves back- 
ward and forward, as well as up and down, convey rhy- 


\ 
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“thm and motion and serve, at the same time, to 
the limits of his form. : 4 


es * 
it x 
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ce, The small New England town, where the soil is thin, © 
aS business is unflourishing, and the people are constrai- — 
Me ned equally by their scant purses and antique codes of 
«Ee morals, forms the background for the stories of C. W. 
im Whittemore. He knows his subject, since he has lived in 
Re such a locality and even more because he had the ins- 
; tinct to leave it at an early age. He makes his living by 
increasing the satisfaction the members of a large Ameri- — 
pi can Chamber of Commerce feel for themselves. 
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